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CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 

“The Windsor” 

DOMINION SQUARE 



MONTREAL, CANADA 




EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY 

RATES: $2.00 UPWARDS PER DAY 

Club Breakfasts Special Luncheons Service Unsurpassed 

Centrally located in the heart of the Shopping and Theatrical Districts. Three 
minutes’ walk from the Canad ; an Pacific and Grand Trunk Railway Stations 
Autobus Direct to Hotel from C. S. S. Line Wharf 

HEADQUARTERS FOR MOTOR TOURISTS 
AUTOMOBILE GARAGE IN CONNECTION 

Further Particulars on application JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 



G. U. PRICE & CO. 

LIMITED 

INSURANCE 

Bank of Toronto Building, 
MONTREAL 

□ 

ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 

transacted 

QUOTATIONS INVITED 

□ 

London England Office: 

2 Austin Friars. 



Fraser Brace Shipyards umiteh 

CONSTRUCTION and REPAIRS 

OF 

STEEL AND WOODEN SHIPS OF 
ALL TYPES UP TO 250' x 43' x 15' DRAFT 
TUGS, TRAWLERS, DREDGES and BARGES 

DRY DOCK 580 X 70 

GOOD FACILITIES FOR WINTER REPAIRS 



WORKS AND DRY DOCK ON LACHINE CANAL 
AT 1300 ST. PATRICK ST. 



MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. 

Limited 

Steel and Wooden Ships, Engines, Boilers, Castings, and Forgings 
PLANT FITTED WITH MODERN APPLIANCES FOR QUICK WORK 
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DRY DOCKS 
AND SHOPS 

equipped to 

operate 

DAY or NIGHT 
ON REPAIRS 


The “War Wizard,” 3,000 tons, built by us for the Imperial Munitions Board. 






Dry Dock No. 2 of the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. Limited, Collingwood, Ont. 

Collingwood, Ont. Kingston, Ont. 
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Wire 
Rope 

OF EVERY KIND 

and for 

EVERY PURPOSE 
ACCESSORIES TOO 

Let us Send You Quotations 

THE DOMINION WIRE ROPE GO. 

MONTREAL limited TORONTO 





Dominion Bridge Co. Limited 



MONTREAL, P.Q. 

ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
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STEAM TURBINES 



STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR HIGHWAY AND RAILROAD BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 
MARINE BOILERS AND ENGINES. ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER TRAVELLING CRANES 
COAL AND ORE HANDLING EQUIPMENT, PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 

BRANCH PLANTS: - TORONTO, OTTAWA, WINNIPEG 
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THE DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 

FRANCE i? CANADA 

Winter Sailings from West St. John, N.B., 
Can., to Havre, France 

Frequent Sailings Assuring Splendid Service to Shippers 

JANUARY 27 SS. BILBSTER 

FEBRUARY 7 SS. MISSISSIPPI 

QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY NEW YORK— WEST INDIES SERVICE 

JANUARY 29 SS. MANOA 

JANUARY 31 SS. PARIMA 

FEBRUARY 11 SS. GUIANA 

Future sailing dates announced monthly in this magazine. 

For rates and full information regarding Freight Space apply to 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 

GENERAL AGENTS 



New York— J. J. Daly, 34 Whitehall Street 

Boston — D. Keddie, 206 Old South Building 

Chicago — M. Broaddus, 603 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 

Cleveland — O. Ruby, 1 302 Rockefeller Building 

Winnipeg— F. J. Warren, Grain Exchange Building 

Calgary— A. A. MacDonald, 408 McLean Block 



Vancouver — B. W. Greer, 401-402 Yorkshire Building 
Toronto — D. D’E. Cooper, Foy Building 
Hamilton — W. J. Robinson 
Quebec — M. P. Connolly 

St. John, N. B. — W. J. Hughes, 147 Prince William Street 



L. A. W. DOHERTY, General Traffic Manager, MONTREAL, Que. 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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Some Aspects of 



the Year s 



B USINESS has been excellent 
in Canada throughout the 
year 1919. There has been an 
increased domestic trade, while foreign 
trade has been singularly well main- 
tained, in view of the cessation of 
munition shipments. The amount of 
money in circulation is the largest on 
record, and probably the most convinc- 
ing evidence of the prosperity of the 
people is the large increase in savings 
deposits in the banks — $198, 525, COG, 
or about $25 per head of population, 
plus a large investment in war bonds. 
Prices of commodities have remained 
high, and the cost of living has not 
been reduced; in fact, some classes of 
foodstuffs are dearer than ever 1 efore. 
Labor has been unsettled, with numer- 
ous strikes in important industries, 
curtailing production, and usually 
resulting in higher wages and higher 
costs of output. The year, however, 
closed with an improvement in the 
labor situation, and at the time of 



Trade 

By Robert S. White 

Editor of The Gazette 
Montreal , Que. 

writing, Canada is comparatively free 
from strikes. The business mortality 
was low. Not for many years has the 
failure list been so light, nor trade so 
free from losses occasioned by bad 
debts. The stock maiket has had 
unwonted activity, with rising prices 
for many shares, especially those of the 
paper making companies, who have 
found a ready sale for their product 
at profitable prices in the United 
States, and have, in addition, derived 
a handsome sum from the premium 
on New York funds. 



The crop was a fair one, but by no 
means bountiful, yet by reason of 
high prices the money value of the 
harvest makes a new record, it being 
placed at $1,452,788,000, against a 
value of $886,495,000 in 1916. The 
cost of production has increased in the 
three years, through higher wages for 
labor, but there must be a substantial 
gain in income by farmers who were 
fortunate enough to reap a good crop. 
The notable failure was in Southern 
Alberta and Southern Saskatchewan, 
due to drought. The number of live 
stock was slightly increased during 
the year; except in the case of swine, 
which show a decrease of about 5 per 
cent.; but as compared with 1914, the 
official returns show a large addition 
to have been made to the herds and 
flocks of farmers. Despite the un- 
exampled high prices, dairy produc- 
tion dwindled, due possibly in part 
to mid-summer drought. The export 
of cheese from Montreal was the 




Photograph, copyright, Underwood hr Underwood, N.Y. 

A view of Victoria from the Harbor. Victoria is the capital of British Columbia, and is one of the most beautiful cities in the world 
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Photograph, copyright, Underwood Underwood, N.Y. 
Edmonton, Alberta, reflects eloquently the growth of the Canadian Wast. It is the capital of Alberta 



lowest im twenty years, being 1,172,- 
460 boxes, while in 1906 it had a 
dimension of 2,227,838 bo>es; and of 
butter only 79,155 packages were 
shipped from this port, as against 
861,400 packages thirteen years be- 
fore. What was lost in quantity was, 
indeed, recovered in value, but the 
decline in this* important branch of 
agricultural industry is not comfort- 
ing. 

In ten years the total foreign 
trade of Canada has jumped from 
$559,718,000 to $2,185,194,000, nearly 
four fold, and much the larger part 
of this expansion has been in exports. 

It is only within five years that 
Canada has timed from a debtor to 
a creditor in respect of foreign com- 
merce. In the five years, 1910-14, the 
excess of imports over exports amount- 
ed to the huge sum of $1,000,424,000, 
while in the succeeding quinquennial 
period there has been an excess of 
exports of $1,371,284,000, a very 
remarkable reversal. The favorable 
balance is derived principally from 
trade with Great Britain, exports to 
which exceeded imports therefrom in 
the last fiscal year by no less than 
$487,800,000. 

Despite this favorable balance, New 
York funds rose last month in Mont- 
real to a premium of 11 per cent., 
and may go even higher. Canada 



is not able to collect her debts due by 
Great Britain in gold, nor otherwise 
than in depreciated bills of exchange, 
and, as a consequence, cannot remit 
gold, or sterling bills worth the par of 
the sovereign, to the United States. 
The premium on New York funds 
increases the cost of commodities 
imported from the United States, but 
also operates as additional protection 
to Canadian manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. It is a condition likely to 
continue until London again becomes 
a free market for gold. 

The banks have enjoyed a profit- 
atle year’s business, earnings exceed- 
ing all previous figures. There has 
been a large employment of funds, 
with expanding note circulation, and 
it is worthy of note that money is 
about the only commodity that has 
not risen in price. Mercantile loans 
are still made by the banks at pre-war 
rates. 

A feature of the financial year was 
the great success of the second Victory 
Loan. The Finance Minister made 
the minimum issue $300,000,000, in- 
timating that a larger subscription 
would be acceptable, and when the 
public of Canada came forward with 
subscriptions of approximately $690,- 
0C(,00C‘, there was much rejoicing. 
It was a remarkable result, in view of 
the fact that the bonds were made 



subject to income tax, while preceding 
issues were non-ta?able, and that the 
patriotic fervor excited by the war 
had in a great measure subsided. 
When the subscriptions are fully 
paid, the Canadian people will hold 
$1,750,000,000 of Dominion bonds, 
from which they will derive an income 
of nearly $100,000,000 annually. 

Mineral production was impeded 
during the summer by labor strikes, 
work in the mines being suspended 
for a number of weeks, yet the com- 
panies operating have been able to 
increase their dividend distribution 
over that of the preceding year. The 
extraordinary rise in the price of 
silver accounts for this result. The 
silver and gold mines of Northern 
Ontario have now paid out to their 
shareholders the large amount of 
$96,500,000, Cobalt silver mines con- 
tributing $80,780,000, and Porcupine 
gold mines $15,130,000. 

Canadian railway gross earnings 
show a substantial increase, but the 
higher cost of operation has cut into 
net profits, and the balance on the 
year’s working will not be so large as 
in some former periods. 

THE BANK RETURNS 

The Canadian banks have had the 
most prosperous year of their exist- 
ence, making larger profits than ever 
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before from increased turn-over, and 
avoidance of bad debts. 

Expansion is shown in all items 
except cash reserves, which have been 
entrenched upon to a comparatively 
small extent. The increase in 
deposits is really remarkable, in view 
of the large investment in Victory 
Bonds, savings deposits being up 
$198,529,000 on the yeai , and demand 
deposits $62,291,000. Deposits abroad, 
that is in the foreign branches of Can- 
adian banks, have reached the consider- 
able sum of $259,047,000, a gain of 
.^37,747,000 on the year. The larger 
banks have branches in New York, 
London, Faris, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. John s, Newfoundland, and the 
Royal Bank has developed an exten- 
sive business in Cuba, the West 
Indies and South America, from 
which countries a good part of the 
increased deposits is drawn. 

T he activity of domestic trade is 
manifested in an enlarged note cir- 
culation and augmented mercantile 
loans. Circulation is higher on the 
year by $2,564,000, a fraction more 
than one per cent., and as commodity 
prices have not greatly risen during 
the period, the deduction may fairly, 
be drawn that the volume of business 
has not suffered diminution. Current 
loans, that is mercantile discounts, 



took a sharp upward turn in Novem- 
ber, expanding $84,468,000, while in 
the twelve months the increase was 
$106,698,000. The enlargement of 
discounts exceeds relative expansion 
of circulation, both in November and 
in the year, indicating a larger demand 
for bank accommodation, which in 
respect of November may have rela- 
tion to payments for Victory Bonds fall- 
ing due that month. The liquid posi- 
tion is not quite so strong as a year ago, 
the aggregate of specie, legal tenders, 
and deposits in Central Gold Reserve 
being nearly $9,000,000 less, while 
total liabilities are $291,443,000 larger. 

Although there are less than twenty 
parent banks in Canada, the actual 
number of branch banks is 4,438, of 
which 4,287 are situated in the Dom- 
inion, and as conditions warrant new 
branches are opened. There is no 
village destitute of banking facilities, 
no reputable borrower deprived of 
the privilege of making loans, while 
the system gives the smallest branch 
the strength and resources of the 
whole institution. 

In the short period of five years the 
banks have doubled their business. 
In those five years the Dominion 
Government has floated in Canada 
$2,000,000,000 of bonds for the prose- 
cution of war and demobilization of 



troops, and practically all of these 
bonds have been absorbed by the 
Canadian people; yet public deposits 
in the banks are now $854,000,000 
greater than in 1914, a striking 
evidence of national prosperity. The 
note circulation is a measure of the 
amount of money necessary to carry 
on daily business. With so many 
banks scattered throughout the coun- 
try, notes are not kept in circulation 
beyond immediate requirements. 
They represent the pocket money of 
the people, and serve but a small 
fraction of the business conducted by 
cheques. But note circulation is an 
excellent index of trade, and an 
expansion of 125 per cent, in five 
years reflects unusual briskness of 
business. The volume of commerce 
has not grown to this extent, and 
probably an approximately accurate 
division would be to attribute 100 per 
cent, of the growth of note circulation 
to the rise in prices of commodities, 
and 25 per cent, to increased volume. 
The expansion of discounts has been 
quite moderate in the circumstances, 
$403,000,000, or about 50 per cent., 
indicating that merchants and manu- 
facturers have found trade so good 
and bad debts so few that they have 
not had to lean unduly on their 
bankers for loans. 




Photograph, copyright, Underwood &• Underwood, N.Y . 

A view of Granville Street, Vancouver, the chief seaport and commercial metropolis of the Canadian Pacific coast 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 

White Dog Falls, Nipigon River, famous as a speckled trout stream 




The incomparable Fraser Canyon, British Columbia 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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The Canadian National Railways and 
their Relations to Canada 



T HE ac- 
quisition 
of the 
Grand Trunk 

Railway System and its subsidiaries 
to round out the Canadian National 
Railways System was the obvious 
action for the Government to take 
after they had already embarked on 
such a Government ownership scheme 
as the consolidation of the Canadian 
Northern, Intercolonial and National 
Transcontinental Railways involved. 
While these latter lines gave the Gov- 
ernment a system of 14,000 miles, it 
was a system strong in the west and 
strong in the east, but weak in the 
centre. The Grand Trunk System 
with its network of lines throughout 
the rich and populous provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, and located 
particularly well in the industrial 
centres of these provinces, provided 
all that was wanting in the make up 
of the National System. 

The distribution of the System’s 
mileage with the Grand Trunk Lines 
included will be as follows: 



By D. B. Hanna 

President, Canadian National Railways 



Prince Edward Island. 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

United States 



U279 miles 
1,038 44 

1,107 44 

2,496 44 

6,352 44 

2,320 44 

3,576 44 

2,099 44 

1,227 44 

1,881 44 



Total 22,375 41 

The mileage of the Canadian 
National Railways in Canada is about 
52% of the total mileage of Canadian 
Railways, and it is therefore evident 
to what a great eytent the success or 
failure of the National System to 
provide efficient transportation will 
affect the development of the country. 

I believe that the plan which the 
Government of Canada has adopted 



to solve the 
Canadian rail- 
way problem is 
a sound one. 
Concisely, two strong railway systems, 
both serving every community of 
importance, will compete for the 
nation’s business. The competition 
will be all the more real because it 
will be not merely a competition of 
lines or routes, but a competition 
between private and public owner- 
ship. I believe this competitive 
feature of the service will keep our 
employees on their toes, and will be 
a great factor in making the organiza- 
tion of the National System efficient. 

Fifteen months’ operation of the 
Canadian National System as com- 
prising the Canadian Northern and 
Canadian Government Railways has 
demonstrated that the officers and 
employees are not lacking in incentive 
or personal ambition, and I, for one, 
believe that our employees will show 
themselves to be as loyal to the 
organization and as zealous in the 
promotion of the System’s interests 
as the employees of any private 
corporation. 




Thrashing Scene on the Portage Plains 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 

Quebec Bridge, connecting Canadian National Railways Lines north and south of the St. Lawrence River 




Metapedia Valley, a famous scenic part of the Maritime Provinces 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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of the Great War was, of course, the 
steadily increasing volume of immi- 
gration. For each of the years ending 
March 31st, 1912, 1913 and 1914, the 
average number of immigrants coming 
into Canada was 38C,5C0, and for the 
three subsequent years the average 
dropped to 89,500, and whereas for 
the three years before the war the 
United Kingdom supplied about 38% 
of the newcomers, this proportion for 
the year 1917 d lopped to 11%. When 
the progress that C anada made during 
the periods in which the flow of immi- 
gration was swelling is considered, we 
cannot be otherwise than optimistic 
when we look forward to a return of 
the immigration tide. Canada in the 
after- war period, as in the pre-war 
period, offers the greatest advantages 
toJ:he newcomer. 



The Rideau Lakes 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 



Rich in resources of forests, coal, 
and other minerals, in fisheries and 



Another most favorable condition 
is, that during the entire period that 
the reorganized Board and Ma iage- 
ment has been in control of the 
property for the Government, there 
has been an entire absence of political 
interference on the part of Ministers 
of the Government or Members of 
Parliament. Naturally, as should be, 
we have kept the Government advised 
as to important matters affecting the 
r?ilw r avs. Ministers of the Govern- 
ment on their part have given the 
most attentive consideration to the 
requirements of the railway as from 
time to time brought before them 
through the Board of Directors. I 
cannot see why such conditions should 
not continue; i 1 is, of course, essential 
to success that they should. 

Railway building in Canada is not 
by any means completed. More mile- 
age is needed in the west and will be 
required year by year, as there is 
much good land not yet reached by 
railways or not sufficiently served to 
make economical production possible. 
There is the great country to the 
North, served by the National Trans- 
continental, along w^hich much devel- 
opment is under way. The older parts 
of Ontario and Quebec have not yet 
reached anything like their full devel- 
opment. New industries are being 
established in Eastern Canada at a 
rate which would create a veritable 
boom in a newer section. 



water powers, Canada stands on the 
threshold of a greatjnational develop- 
ment. 

One of the great factors in Canada's 
development up to the commencement 



The policy of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in deciding to establish a 
Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, to be under the control and 
direction of the Canadian National 
Railways, is a step which should have 
the most favorable effect on the 
development of Canadian trade. The 
ships now in operation, twenty-three 
to date, are doing business to the 
West Indies, South America, New- 
foundland, Australia, and to London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, and we are 
completing arrangements which wall 
probably include putting on a service 
to the Orient, from the Pacific Coast, 
and to Mediterranean Ports and South 
Africa, and to such other points as 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
A view of the famous Muskoka Lakes 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 

Mount Robson, 13,068 feet above the Sea. Monarch of the Canadian Rockies 
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Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 



Pastoral Scene in Prince Edward Island 
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may require to be served in the inter- 
ests of Canadian enterprise. In about 
a year’s time we will have about sixty 
boats in the service. At the present 
time we are doing a freight business 
only, but we have plans in view with 
respect to passenger business, and 
will see that that end of our business 
is protected. 

In looking forward to a period of 
industrial activity and general devel- 
opment, a favorable factor is the 
very much better feeling which has 
been established between employei 
and employees in all industrial occu- 
pations. This was no doubt assisted 
in no small degree by Canada’s 
National Industrial Conference held 
at Ottawa in September of last year, 
where in the free exchange of views 
it was found, as is generally the case 
when parties get around a table for a 
talk, that employer and employee 
were not very far apart. I am there- 



A view of Saskatoon 

fore confident that, with reasonable 
forbearance and co-operation gov- 
erning our joint activities, we 
should be comparativelv free from 
genuine labor troubles. We may 
have some Reds to deal with, but that 
is a matter largely apart from the 
real question, and when w r e come up 
against the Bolshevik there is no 
difference of opinion between em- 
ployer and employee on what should 
be done. 

When I see so many favorable 
conditions for expansion and develop 
ment I can only be optimistic as to 
Canada’s future, and as the National 
Railways can hardly be otherwise 
than identified with every step in the 
national progress, I believe that the 
future of the National Railways is as 
bright as that of the great country it 
is so well designed to serve. The rail 
ways must have an increase in freight 
rates, but I feel that most business 



Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 

men must realize this, and I believe 
that when we show the public the rea- 
sons in a frank, open-handed manner 
that there will be comparatively little 
opposition to putting the railways on 
a basis where the revenue will pay for 
the service rendered. We can show 
that the service is being performed at 
a very low figure when the increased 
prices paid for labor, materials and 
supplies are considered. 

With the support which the people 
will, I feel, give to their own property, 
and with the location and equipment 
we have, and the organization which 
we will have wdien the various units 
comprising this great system are co- 
ordinated, I feel confident that the 
Canadian National Railways will be- 
come a great asset for the people, and 
that it wall provide efficiently a trans- 
portation service which will have a 
most favorable effect on the growth 
and development of Canada. 




Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 

A view cf a part of Edmonton from the banks of the Saskatchewan, Legislature in the distance 
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M essieurs, faites vos jeux / ” 

Above the jingle of coin, 

_ the rustle of notes, the click 
of the tiny ivory ball, and the hum of 
many voices, that monotonous stri- 
dent cry which has enticed so many 
to ruin and so few to fortune, rings 
ever in the ears of those who fall 
beneath the fascination of that most 
exacting of mistresses, Dame Roulette. 

In the great gilded salons where the 
light of the day is excluded by cur- 
tains of black and crimson muslin, 
w'here the senses are bewildered by 
an apparent disregard of wealth, and 
where the atmosphere is heavy wdth 
that faint odour of perspiration and 
perfume, it is the same invitation to 
play rising abov^e all other sounds, 
year in, year out, Sundays and week 
days. 

“ Messieurs , faites vos jeux l ” 

To frequenters of Monte Carlo I 
require little introduction. They 
know me, perhaps, as a familiar 
figure of rather funereal aspect, in 
frock-coat and black tie, strolling 
aimlessly about, sometimes watching 
the play at this table or at that, but 
more often keeping close observation 
on one or other of the players, who, 
like moths around a candle, are 
attracted to the tapis vert by golden 
expectations. I am an observer by 
profession, having graduated under 
Monsieur Goron, chief of the Paris 
Stirete, and afterwards served a term 
as croupier at the roulette tables, 
whence I rose to be chef de par tie, and 
afterwards became appointed to the 
office I now hold. 

As chief of the Surveillance Depart- 
ment, my office is no sinecure, for 
truth to tell, the Cercle des Etr angers 
de Monaco is the sink of Europe. An 
interesting procession of malefactors 
and criminals of the upper class seems 
to filter through our salons year by 
year, in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that when they mount the carpeted 
steps, they are simply walking into an 
international police bureau. Little 
do they dream that warrants are out 
for their arrests. It is more than 
probable that in one of the large 
albums in my private room behind the 
bureau, where they present their 
fictitious visiting cards to obtain their 
carte d' admission, there reposes a well- 
executed counterfeit presentment of 
themselves, together wdth a brief and 
pointed statement of their offence. In 

* All rights reserved. 
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By William Le Quex 



these heavy albums, each devoted to a 
separate country, I have a truly cos- 
mopolitan collection. Nearly every re- 
gion on the face of the earth contributes 
its quota to my gallery of celebrities, 
for whenever a delinquent is known to 
have obtained a considerable sum of 
money by his crime his description or 
his photograph is at once forwarded 
to me, for the fatal fascination which 
the roulette wheel exercises upon those 
guilty of the more serious offences is 
truly astonishing. Yet when once 
they are recognized, either by myself 
or by my assistants, they have as 
little chance of escape as they have of 
winning a zero — or the ami de la 
maison, as we know it familiarly — on 
their first throw. 

To discuss the morality of this, the 
most picturesque spot on the whole 
Littoral, or to hold a brief for or 
against the tables, is not my intention. 
To describe it as a Hell within a Para- 
dise will perhaps suffice. Much has 
already been written about wild 
gaming and its dire results — much 
that is true, but more that is false. 
Yet now, for the first time, it will be 
shown in these reminiscences the 
manner in which the Administration 
of the Cercle des Etrangers renders 
assistance to the police of Europe. 

As may readily be imagined, a good 
many romances in real life pass 
beneath the notice of one whose days 
are spent at a spot where drama is 
continuously being played, and where 
it is not infrequently varied by 
tragedy. Truly, ours is a strange 
world — the world of Monte Carlo. 

High play, or run of luck, always 
interests me, tired as I am of the 
eternal stakes of single five-franc 
pieces; and it was this eagerness to 
watch heavy risks which one afternoon 
attracted me to that roulette table 
which stands at the farther end, to 
the right of the entrance to the 
trente-et-quarante rooms. It was the 
height of the Riviera season, a bright 
balmy day in early February, a few 
days before Carnival; the sea outside 



was turquoise, the sky cloudless, and 
the gardens were looking their best 
and brightest, but, as usual, utterly 
neglected by those eager crowds. A 
glance around the tables showed me 
something unusual was in progress. 
The croupiers, who are changed each 
hour, chanced ,to be all young men, 
and with such a party the game was 
always fast and furious. They made 
it their boast that whenever these six 
came together they played twice as 
quickly as the “ fogies” did. 

u Messieurs, faites vos jeux /” rose 
sharply as I approached the chair of 
the chef de partie, and at the same 
instant the croupier reversed the red 
and black wheel, and with a twist of 
the thumb launched the ivory ball on 
its way along the circular ledge. 

The excited players threw their 
silver and gold on the numbers, the 
dozens, the rouge, the noir, and the 
impair. Then they waited breath- 
lessly. 

Suddenly, just as the ball was losing 
its impetus, a tall, dark bearded, 
rather handsome man, with a pair of 
black piercing eyes which seemed to 
gleam with an almost unnatural bril- 
liance, thrust his gloved hand into his 
pocket, and carelessly tossed some 
notes upon the table without counting 
them, at the same time exclaiming: — 
‘ ‘ Premiere douzaine ; ’ ’ 

In an instant the croupier spread 
them open, saying: “Trois mill e francs 
premiere douzaine 

Scarcely had these words been 
uttered when there arose the inevit- 
able warning: “ Rien ne va plus l" 

For a single second there was a dead 
silence, as all eyes watched the tiny 
ball, while it fell with a rattle and final 
click into one of the small sockets on 
the cylinder, and ere it had touched 
the number the croupier announced 
in the same sharp voice — 

u Neuj! Rouge, impair et manque S' 
and wdth his rake commenced to draw 
in the losses. 

The man who had flung down his 
notes so carelessly muttered some- 
thing to himself as if counting, and 
took the six thousand francs he had 
w r on, handing back the three thousand 
he had staked, saying: — 

“ Premiere colonneP 
Again the invitation to play rose 
above all other sounds, and loungers 
attracted from other tables crossed 
to watch the sensational stakes. I 
asked one of the blue-coated attend- 
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ants whether the player had been 
winning, and the reply was that he 
had lost only once, and that he had 
played always with the same stakes — 
three thousand francs. Then, return- 
ing to the table, I stood next to him. 

The moment the stranger’s notes 
were placed on the small square at the 
end of the table beneath the number 
36, gold and silver were showered 
upon it by those determined to follow 
the play of this favorite of Fortune. 

The wheel was spun, the ball 
ejected, and a few moments later, in 
the breathless tension which followed, 
arose the words: 

Dix-huit ! Rouge , pair et manque! ” 

Again the stranger had won. The 
smaller stakes were paid first, then 
the croupier handed him six notes, 
each for a thousand francs. This time 
he placed all the notes in his pocket, 
together with the three thousand he 
had staked, and producing a note for 
a hundred francs, tossed it on zero. 

The chance was too small to suit 
the majority of the players, and only 
a couple of five-franc pieces were 
placed beside it. 

“ Rien ve va plus!" sounded almost 
before the stakes could be placed on. 

The ball gave a little jump, then 
fell with a sharp click, click, click. 

“ Tren*e-deux! ” cried the croupier 
loudly, with that roll of the “t” 
which frequenters of Monte Carlo 
know so well. 

The stranger, wdth a muttered 
w r ord, which sounded very much like 
an oath, turned away, having lost for 
the first time, but the richer by many 
thousand francs than half an hour 
before. Those around the table envied 
him his luck; and many, mostly of the 
English tourist class, admired his self- 
control in leaving immediately after 
his first loss. If every one did so, 
there would be fewer ruined fortunes, 
and the bank would profit less. 

With both hands deep in his 
pockets, and a disconsolate look on 
his face — an expression rather as 
though he had lost heavily than 
gained — he strolled away into the 
t rente - et - quarante room beyond. 
Whether it was the curious look of 
suppressed excitement in his eyes that 
caused me to keep his dejected figure 
in sight 1 know not, yet by some 
intuition I felt that about this man, 
who was certainly not an habitue of 
the rooms, there was something mys- 
terious. One fact was strange. When 
he had drawn from his vest pocket the 
hundred franc note, he had taken out 
wdth it a third-class return railway 
ticket. Men as well dressed do not 
usually travel to Monte Carlo third- 
class. Again, as I watched him cross 



the polished floor, I saw that although 
his coat and vest were well cut, and 
that he wore a heavy gold albert, yet 
his trousers were frayed at the bot- 
toms, baggy at the knees, and 
altogether disreputable. 

A dozen times as I strolled back- 
wards and forwards the length of the 
rooms, lounging here and there, I 
caught his full face and profile. It 
was that of a man strong-willed, 
excited beneath a calm exterior, and 
debating within himself whether he 
should continue playing. His face 
was not the original of any in my 
collection. 

From table to table he strolled, 
pausing to glance at the play, until he 
passed out into the great atrium, at 
that moment filled with the crowd 
emerging from the concert-room. 

As I went out by the entrance door 
I whispered to Grenat, the head door- 
keeper, pointing him out, and ordering 
him, if he again entered, to look at 
his card, and at once send his name 
to me. 

Leisurely the stranger made his 
way to the end of the hall, entered the 
small bar, and ordered a glass of 
lemonade. By the manner in which 
he ordered it I at once knew that he 
was acquainted with the Casino, for 
every stranger orders whisky or 
brandy, in ignorance that no intoxi- 
cants are sold. Having swallowed it 
at a gulp he turned and made his way 
back into the rooms. 

“Well,” I asked Grenat, a few 
moments later, “What’s his name ?” 

“ Emile Tessier,” was the reply. 

At once I entered the bureau of the 
Administration, and from the register 
discovered that a card of admission 
had that afternoon been issued to one 
Emile Tessier, who had given his 
nationality as French and his address 
at the Hotel lies Britanniques, at 
Mentone. 

Again I went into the gaming rooms, 
w r here I found him standing watching 
one of the centre roulette tables. 
There was nothing extraordinary 
about him, except the wdldness of his 
eyes, and that, I reflected, might be 
due either to the intense excitement 
consequent on winning, or to slight 
aberration. Yet, somehow, I enter- 
tained a suspicion. I felt convinced 
that some mystery lay behind that 
man’s movements, and, therefore, con- 
tinued watching him. 

Through the remainder of that 
afternoon he lounged leisurely about 
the rooms, sometimes interested in 
the play, but never risking anything 
higher than a five-franc piece, until 
nearly seven o’clock, when he obtained 
his hat and coat and left the Casino. 



As soon as I saw his intention I also 
obtained my hat, and took a short cut 
through the gardens to the steps 
leading down to the railway-station. 
At the top of the steps I overtook an 
old decrepit man, hunchbacked and 
shabby, who leant heavily on his stout 
stick, and was about to descend. He 
had been speaking with a man, whose 
dark figure I saw disappearing in the 
direction of the Casino. Beneath the 
light I glanced at the deformed man’s 
face. 

It was the successful player! In 
the darkness of the gardens he had 
assumed his ragged overcoat, turned 
his soft felt hat into another shape, 
and, with an altered expression of 
heavy care and inexpressible sorrow, 
had effected a transformation that 
was little short of marvellous. Indeed, 
were it not for the fact that I heard 
him cough, and recognized it as the 
cough of the man who had won so 
many thousands at the tables, even I 
should have failed to identify him. 

In that instant I became convinced 
that my suspicions were not un- 
founded, and, further, that the mys- 
tery was deeper than I had imagined. 
Naturally he was a tall, handsome, 
well built man of gentlemanly bearing 
and almost military appearance, but 
his feigned deformity was so complete 
that the gait could only have been 
acquired by long practice, white his 
facial expression was so altered as to 
render him almost unrecognizable. 
He was, at any rate, a perfect artist 
in disguises. By assuming his hat and 
overcoat which hid his collar and 
cravat, he had transformed himself 
into a member of the tramp fraternity, 
whom none would suspect of daring 
to enter the Casino. This extra- 
ordinary garb accounted for his third- 
class ticket. By appointment he had 
met the man w r ho had disappeared, 
but their conversation could not have 
lasted ten seconds. 

At the station, instead of remaining 
on the platform for Mentone, he 
crossed the line and entered the 
omnibus- train for Nice, white I also 
mounted into a first-class compart- 
ment, determined to see wfiere he 
really lived, my curiosity being now 
tiioroughly aroused. That there was 
some deep purpose in this complete 
disguise I felt confident, but what it 
was I could not imagine. 

When he got out at Nice he had 
taken off his overcoat, and, carrying 
it over his arm, walked erect in 
natural attitude. I followed him 
down the Avenue de la Gare, across 
the Place Massena, and on to the 
Promenade, where he disappeared 
into the Hotel des Anglais. He had 
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given an incorrect address, and it was 
strange that a first-class hotel should 
care to take in a man who wore 
such shabby trousers. After twenty 
minutes or so I inquired at the bureau 
of the hotel, and discovered that the 
stranger who had thus aroused my 
curiosity was known as Monsieur 
Tessier, and that in the register he 
had inscribed himself as a landed 
proprietor, living near Bayonne. I 
took my dinner leisurely at the 
Helder, afterwards returning to Monte 
Carlo, utterly mystified. 

Next day I had many affairs to 
attend to and completely forgot the 
curious incident, until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when a cough 
behind me sounded familiar, and there 
I saw the mysterious stranger standing 
at the right-hand roulette table just 
within the entrance. Attired gaily in 
a suit of light grey, with a pink carna- 
tion in his lapel, he was watching the 
play intently. It was strange how 
that cough attracted me. I reasoned 
with myself, but could not account for 
it. True, I had only first heard it on 
the previous day, yet it now seemed 
curiously familiar. 

From his nervous action I saw that 
he intended playing; therefore, in 
order to watch him more intently, I 
whispered a word to the chef de 
partie , and took his place on the high 
chair behind the croupier. The ball 
was already in motion when the 
stranger placed a note for a thousand 
francs upon a transversale of the last 
six numbers. 

“ T rente deux! Rouge , pair el passe l ” 
cried the croupier, almost the next 
instant. 

I watched his face. Although he 
had won, no smile of satisfaction 
played about his thin lips. His was a 
grey, ashen countenance from which 
all hope and all desire seemed to have 
fled. 

His winnings, five thousand francs, 
were pushed towards him, but he 
twisted the notes together and thrust 
them into the outside pocket of his 
jacket with as little care as though 
they were circulars. His manner had 
changed from the previous day. He 
was now pale to the lips, whereas he 
had been ruddy and healthy-looking, 
and his pallor was heightened by his 
white silk cravat secured by a gold 
ring. Again and again he played with 
unvarying success, until with sudden 
resolve he transferred all his winnings 
to an inner pocket, and then tossed a 
single five-franc piece upon the centre 
dozen. 

The ball fell upon number 8. He 
lost. Then, with some muttered 
words of discontent, he turned away. 



It seemed as though, having won 
thousands of francs, he begrudged the 
loss of a single silver coin. 

I did not follow him, for the mystery 
irritated me, and I had already several 
other important matters on hand. 

Nearly a week passed before I saw 
him again. He was playing at the 
table where we had first met, and his 
personal appearance had considerably 
improved. This time I resolved to 
speak to him ; therefore I went to my 
room, slipped on a smart tweed coat 
and vest, which I kept in readiness for 
emergencies, and lounged back to 
the table, taking up my stand behind 
him. When he played I also put down 
my modest five-franc pieces until he 
discerned that I was following his 
play, and glanced back at me inquir- 
ingly. 

“M’sieur had good fortune,” I 
observed quickly. 

“Yes,” he answered with a laugh. 
“But my luck has changed. See, 
I’ve just lost,” and he nodded towards 
a five-franc piece beneath the croup- 
ier’s rake. Together we turned away. 

“M’sieur is to be congratulated,” I 
said. “It is remarked in the rooms 
that he never loses.” 

“I lose sometimes,” he answered, 
with a dry, harsh laugh. “I’ve just 
lost.” 

“But it is only five francs, whereas 
w r hile I have been standing with 
m’sieur he has won twenty- eight 
thousand francs,” I observed. 

“You count it, eh ?” he snapped. 
“Well, I don’t. A loss is a loss. It 
might have been a maximum instead 
of a minimum.” 

“You are through for the present ?” 

I asked. 

“I am,” he answered. “I’ve just 
lost five francs on twenty- nine, a 
number winch wans always if I stake 
upon it; therefore I play no more.” 

I offered him a cigarette as we 
strolled up and down over the 
tesselated pavement of the atrium, 
and endeavored to obtain from him 
some facts regarding himself, but to 
all my artful inquiries he carefully 
remained dumb. I had assumed the 
character of a garrulous tourist and 
gabbled on about myself; telling him, 
of course, a fictitious story. 

It was near the dinner-hour, and at 
my invitation we dined at the Hotel 
de Paris opposite. My mysterious 
friend was, I found, an educated man 
who had seen a good deal of the world, 
but at dinner still another fact struck 
me as curious. He always wore 
gloves, and to-day they were light 
grey suede ones. Even now, while 
eating, he retained one glove— the 
left-hand one. 



“I suffer from acute rheumatism, \ 
he explained, noticing my surprise 
that he did not remove the glove. “ I 
met with a severe accident while 
cycling three years ago, and my hand 
has never been the same since. The 
doctor orders me to wear a glove 
always, for the least cold affects it.” 
“Fortunate that it was your left 
hand,” I answered, while at that 
instant our eyes met, and I fancied I 
detected in his a curious look of 
suspicion. “Does it pain you now ?” 

I asked. 

“Yes. It gives me some bad twinges, 
now and then. This afternoon, w hile 
playing, I was in great pain.” 

This answer was exactly what I 
wished him to give. 

“I happen to be a medical man, 
although I don’t practise,” I said. 
“After dinner I’ll have a glance at it, 
if you like.” 

“Oh, you’re very kind,” he replied 
with a smile. “Certainly. You’ll be 
doing me a great service if you can 
recommend any treatment that will 
allay the pain. I feel it right up my 
arm to the shoulder.” 

“Well, I’ll see what its appearance 
is,” I said, and we continued eating 
our filet vantadour. 

As the meal progressed, I became 
more impressed by the fact that it was 
merely my friend’s eccentricity that 
had attracted me. While he seemed to 
entertain some absurd prejudices, he 
also appeared to be utterly careless 
of the future, for when I asked him 
where he was going, he looked at me 
blankly across the table and an- 
swered that he hadn’t the least idea. 

“ I drift about,” he added. “ I have 
drifted about Europe all my life.” 

“I haven’t travelled very much,” 

I said. “I came along here from 
Biarritz. Do you know it?” 

“No,” he answered. “I’ve never 
been south of Bordeaux.” 

These words were an admission that 
the entry in the register of the Hotel 
des Anglais at Nice was false. I had 
felt convinced that he did not come 
from Bayonne because of his northern 
accent. 

He was concealing his identity. 
After dinner we strolled across the 
brightly- lit Place to the cafe, and sat 
outside to take our liqueurs and listen 
to the band. It was there he drew off 
his glove, not, however, without a 
slight hesitation, and exhibited to me 
a withered claw-like hand. It was 
indeed hideous. I did not wonder 
that he preferred to keep it gloved. 
The flesh had wizened and died upon 
fingers and palm until it had assumed 
a dark-brown color, while the bones 
shone white beneath the skin, a Veri- 
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table skeleton hand with long un- 
trimmed nails, the hand of a demon 
rather than that of a human being. 

Even in my ignorance of the prac- 
tice of medicine I saw that such a 
terrible disease was not the result of 
rheumatism, and expressed that 
opinion. 

But my friend merely shook his 
head and pulled on the glove again, 
saying : 

“You’re not the first doctor who 
has told me that. Yet two great 
specialists in Paris agreed as to the 
cause and treatment. I must admit, 
however, that I’ve been none the 
better for it,” and he smiled, coughing 
that curious hacking cough. 

“Shall you play again ?” I asked, as 
we rose and descended into the Place. 

“No,” he answered, glancing up at 
the illuminated clock of the Casino. 
“I shall return.” 

“To Nice?” 

“Yes, I’m at the Anglais. When 
you’re over look me up.” 

Then, with mutual civilities, we 
exchanged cards, shook hands, and 
parted. 

His eagerness to depart during the 
last few moments struck me as 
strange; therefore returning into the 
Casino I slipped on another suit, and 
when his train left the station for Nice 
1 was in another compartment en- 
grossed in the Petit Journal. It 
chanced to be a yellow rapide, and I 
had to exercise considerable tact to 
evade recognition, as, with growing 
restlessness, he walked along the 
corridors from end to end, peering into 
each carriage as if in search of some 
one. 



“Is this train from Ventimille ?” I 
heard him' inquire of the guard, to 
which the man gave an affirmative 
answer. It seemed as though he 
expected some one to arrive from the 
Italian frontier. 

On arrival at Nice he w r alked 
quickly down the Avenue de la Gare 
until he came to the Cafe de la 
Regence, where he entered, seating 
himself at a table in a far corner, and 
ordering a bock. While drinking it I 
saw that his keen eyes were fixed 
intently on the table. The instant he 
left I took his seat, and there upon 
the marble top I saw some writing in 
pencil. It was evidently a message, 
but he had half effaced it by dipping 
his finger in the droppings of the beer 
and carelessly smearing it across. Yet 
the two scribbled words in French I 
was enabled to read were sufficient to 
whet my curiosity. They were as 
follows: 

“ Choucrouttmann crocodile.” 

To the uninitiated they possessed 
no meaning, but my experience in 
Paris had given me a good knowledge 
of thieves’ argot, and I translated 
them as “German moneylender.” 

For a few minutes I sat staring at 
the writing and thinking. Then a 
sudden thought dawned upon me, 
and by the next train I travelled back 
to Monte Carlo, vvhere I spent half 
an hour over my cosmopolitan por- 
trait gallery. The words upon that 
table had some very mysterious 
meaning. 

Again I went to Nice by the eleven 
o’clock rapide, that train which is 
always filled with home-going gam- 



blers, and at once took a cab to the 
central pjolice-office, in order that the 
observation should be continued upon 
the mysterious.stranger at his hotel. 
As I entered, however, I was surprised 
to meet Dumont, the well-known 
Paris detective. 

“Well,” I exclaimed, greeting him 
heartily, for we were excellent friends. 
“What brings you down here ?” 

1 1 A case , ” he answered . “ I’ ve been 
here a week, but am returning to- 
morrow. My man was believed to 
have come down here for an airing 
after committing a murder, but I’ve 
been unable to trace him. He’s a 
hunchback.” 

“A hunchback!” I exclaimed, re- 
flecting for an instant. “And he 
murdered a German moneylender?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 
inquired Dumont, amazed. 

But I kept my own counsel, and 
merely answered : 

“You’ll find your man at the 
Hotel des Anglais, number 106. Some 
of the fraternity — an accessory prob- 
ably — has warned him to-night that 
you’re here, so you’d better lose no 
time.” 

Half an hour later Dumont arrested 
the mysterious player just as he was 
in the act of packing his bag, and ere 
I returned that night I learned that 
this man, whose real name was 
Roudet, was known in a certain circle 
in Paris as “The Man with the 
Claws,” being leader of an inter- 
national gang of malefactors, some of 
whose names he divulged to the police 
on the morning his head fell on the 
Place de la Roquette. 
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The 53rd Annual convention of the Western Ontario Dairymen’s Association, held recently in London, Ont., was generally acknowledged the most successful ever 
held. Addresses were made by Mayor E. S. Little, of London, Dr. C. G. Creelman. President of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and Dr. J. W. Robertson, 

of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEED FOR 
GREATER PRODUCTION 

C ANADA’S chief domestic problem to-day 
is how best to increase production in 
every field of industrial activity. De- 
creasing the cost of living, absorbing into civil 
life the hundreds of thousands of men from over- 
seas, opening up to settlement even an approxi- 
mately normal territory, the further development 
of the mineral and forest resources of the country 
— all are factors to this end. 

Figures so often lead astray. We contemplate 
in calm confidence our economic condition be- 
cause we see the huge dollar totals of our national 
wealth, but we must remember that the value of 
the dollar is relatively very low at present com- 
pared with pre-war times. Therefore, we must 
not think in terms of currency but in weights and 
measures, for, after all, the chief factor in pro- 
gress and prosperity is production. Capital and 
Labor in Canada seem to have come to a pretty 
good understanding, realizing that they have 
identical interests, and each should be willing to 
co-operate with the other so that 1920 will see a 
greater yield of the varied products that con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the Dominion. 




NAVIGATION AND THE UP- 
BUILDING OF CANADA 

W ATER Transportation has played a very 
important part in the development of 
Canada, and seems destined to play an 
even more important part in the future. No 
other country perhaps has been more favored by 
Nature with a better system of natural waterways, 
and certainly no other country has developed her 



waterways more intelligently than has this Dom- 
inion, so that to-day, through a system of lakes, 
rivers and canals, it is possible to travel from 
the ocean almost to the centre of our country, 
carrying to the farmer, miner and manufacturer 
the equipment and supplies so essential to his 
success, and bearing to the markets of the world 
the products of mine, farm, forest and mill that 
are so enriching the nation. 

It requires no vivid imagination to visualize 
the part water transportation has played in the 
upbuilding of Canada. The railroads which have 
linked the Atlantic to the Pacific in a bond of 
steel, have assisted tremendously in settling the 
widely distributed agricultural regions of this 
continent, but without Canada’s water highway 
to the sea, the railroads would have found it 
physically impossible alone to have carried the 
burden. We all know, for instance, that the 
railroads could not attempt to move the grain 
crops of the West if it were not for the huge part 
played in this movement by the Canadian Fleet 
of Grain Carriers on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence, which carry the greater portion of 
Canada’s annual grain crop from the head of the 
Lakes to tidewater, or from the head of the Lakes 
to the various ports of Georgian Bay. 

The carriage of coal from the various ports of 
Lake Erie to both Eastern and Western Canada 
is rendered economical and expeditious through 
water transportation, for it is the boats that 
bring down Canada’s grain, that take back the 
coal which is so essential to the industrial life of 
the prairie provinces. Prior to the War, Canada 
had lent her entire efforts to the development oi 
inland water transportation, relying on the ships 
of other countries, particularly those of Great 
Britain, for the ocean carriage of her foreign trade. 
War, however, awakened Canada to the mistake 
a country makes in not having its own mercan- 
tile marine, and she is now, with the aid of the 
Government, and through pi ivate interest, creat- 
ing the nucleus of a fleet that should render her 
measurably independent of outsiders. 

In our opinion, nothing will contribute more 
materially to the future growth and prosperity of 
Canada than a co-ordination of Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence and Ocean Transportation, and I 
anticipate that the day is not far distant when we 
will be not only interchanging the necessities of 
commerce between foreign lands and our own 
inland seas, but passengers as well, for there is 
no reason why Canada’s wonderful summer 
regions should not attract tourists from all 
civilized Europe, and why our own Canadian 
people should not travel to Europe via nature’s 
water highway. 
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The World through the Camera S 




Phclograjih, copyright, Topical Press Agency, London 

Sir E. Howard. Ambassador to Spain, driving in the Royal Coach to the Palace to present his credentials to King Alfonso 




Lloyd George welcomes the French Tiger to London 



Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
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Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y, 

The crew that made the successful trip from London to Australia. From left to right are : Sergt. W. H. Shiers, Lieut. K. M. Smith, Capt. Ross Smith and Sergt. J. M. Bennett 




Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 

The Vickers Vimy Rolls Bomber in which Captain Ross Smith won the £10,000 prize of the London Daily Mailior the first successful flight from London to Australia 
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Photograph , copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 

Lady Astor driving around Plymouth after her successful contest for the honor of being. the first woman member of the British Parliament 




Photograph, copyright, Topical Press Agency, London 
The Lord Mayor of London and Lady Sandhurst attend a doll auction in aid of a hospital 
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Photograph , copyright, London Daily Mail 

Maids of Honor who participated in the tableaus commemorative of a year of peace at the annual Lord Mayor’s Show, London, Eng. 




Photograph, copyright, Topical Press Agency, London 
Lord French unveils Otham War Memorial near Maidstone, England 
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Canadas Relations With the 



United States 

By Lieut-Col. John A. Cooper 

Director , Official Canadian Bureau 
of Information, New York City 



B efore the war, 

Canada’s financial 
and commercial 
centre was London, 

England. The war came, 
and Canada was cut off 
by the U-boat from her 
accustomed reservoir of 
credit. Naturally, this 
affected Canadian business most 
acutely. The Canadian people were 
thrown on their own resources. They 
were rushing an army to Europe and 
undertaking heavy financial respon- 
sibilities. It seemed for a moment as 
though the history ot a hundred years 
of business was to be reversed, over- 
turned, forgotten. It was a soul-try- 
ing experience; but the nation has 
emerged strong, undismayed, and with 
a clearer outlook upon the future. 

One consequence of these five years 
of tumult and struggle has been to 
create a keener intent on the part of 
Canada to develop a world-wide trade, 
which will enable her to attain that 
economic independence which has 
been characteristic of all the great 
nations of history. Canada is estab- 
lishing new trade relations with Greece 
and Rumania and other distant coun- 
tries in a spirit of trade adventure 
never dreamed of before the war. She 
has built up a very considerable fleet 
also, and, with the increasing number 
of ships owned by private interests, 
soon will have an ocean marine of 
importance. 

But while looking to Europe with 
a keenness born of a broader know- 
ledge of European affairs engendered 
by the war, Canada is also looking 
toward the United States in a spirit 
quite different from that of the old 
days. Canadians realize that, in the 
diplomacy of international business, 
her relations with the United States 
are most important. While seeking 
a more intimate knowledge of distant 
fields for trade development, she is 
not unmindful of the growing impor- 
tance of her relations with the pre- 
dominant Power on this continent. 

Trade between Canada and the 
United States is developing very 
quickly. Our total trade with the 
United States is now treble what it was 
six years ago and ten times what it 
was twenty years ago. It is not every 
business that multiplies tenfold in 
twenty years. In 1899, the total trade 
between the two countries was less than 
$130,000,000. In the year ended March 
31, 1919, the total was $1,227,000,000. 



There is not only a business reason 
for this, but a sentimental one as well. 
Canada and the United States have 
been drawn closer together by this 
developing trade and by their common 
interest in the great struggle for free- 
dom. For the present, New York has 
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become Canada’s international clear- 
ing house, and this condition will 
remain so long as the financiers of 
the United States and American 
investors are satisfied that Canada 
offers an exceptional field for exploita- 
tion. 

Great as the present trade between 
the two countries and the investments 
in Canada by American citizens may 
be, I predict that these wall again be 
multiplied by ten during the next 
twenty years. The relations between 
the two countries have always been 
friendly and are bound to continue 
in this way. 

Now, the question everybody is 
asking is: “Will this enormous trade 



continue with the same 
smoothness and satisfaction 
as at present ?” And it is 
wise that the question 
should be asked, even if 
the prophet be unable to 
see very far into the future. 

The chief characteristic 
of this trade is that the 
balance is always one way. That 
has been the case ever since 1890. 
In each year since then, Canada 
has had to settle her adverse bal- 
ance in cash. For many years, that 
adverse balance was only a few million 
dollars a year, but it has gradually and 
persistently grown with the develop- 
ment of United States manufacturing. 
In 1908, it crossed the hundred million 
mark for the first time. Four years 
later, it crossed the two hundred 
million mark. Finally, the high point 
was reached in 1916-17, when Canada 
was obliged to pay the United States 
$383,000,000 to balance the trade 
accounts for the year. 

When the world’s exchange was on 
an even keel, as it was before the war, 
Canada was able to make these 
enormous payments to the United 
States with ease. Canada was selling 
largely in England, and it was a 
simple matter to transfer moneys 
owing to her from London to New 
York and thus liquidate her United 
States debt. But the sovereign was 
then worth $4.87; now it is worth 
only $3.17. Then, Canada trans- 
ferred millions from London to New 
York without loss. Now, Canada 
loses $25,000,000 on every $100,000,- 
000 that she transfers from her 
British debtors to her American 
creditors. This is a prohibitive dis- 
count and makes this method of 
paying debts almost an impossibility. 

In the six years ended March, 1919, 
Canada sold the United States 1,789 
million dollars worth of goods. In 
the same period, the United States 
sold Canada goods to the value of 
3,268 million dollars. Thus, in six 
years, Canada had to pay the Lfiiited 
States 1,479 millions of dollars to 
balance the account. This was a 
considerable task for a country of 
9,000,000 people, but every dollar 
was paid despite the size of the 
account, and despite the difficulties 
of the war period. 

Whether Canada can succeed dur- 
ing the next two years as well as she 
did during the past six years remains 
to be seen. If Great Britain and the 
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other countries of Europe were now 
able to pay Canada in cash securities 
for her exports to them, there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in set- 
tling New York balances; but the 
European situation is not very clear 
at the moment. 

It is only fair to point out that 
during this six -year period, when 
Canada had to pay the United States 
1,479 millions of dollars, United 
States capitalists were helping the 
situation \ery materially by making 
investments in Canada and by pur- 
chasing Canadian securities. It is 
estimated that these investments and 
purchases totalled about 7C0 millions, 
thus reducing the balance actually 
paid in cash to about 879 millions of 
dollars. Of this 700 millions, 590 
millions were invested by Americans 
in Government, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds. 

Trade is mutually beneficial. Can- 
ada benefits by being able to sell the 
United States large quantities of 
goods everv year. The United States 
benefits by being able to sell Canada 
even larger quantities of goods. But 
because Canada sells the United 
States less than the United States 
sells Canada, and because of the 
world-wide disturbance of exchange, 
the Canadian dollar is worth only 90 
cents at the present moment. Natu- 
rally, this situation worries Canada, 
and is a menace to the maintenance 
of trade between the two countries. 

Many people are asking: “What is 
the matter wdth the Canadian 
Dollar ?” My answer is, “Nothing.” 
The Canadian dollar will buy just as 
much in Canada as the American 
dollar will in the United States. The 
trouble does not lie with the Cana- 
dians, but with the Americans, who 
refuse to accept Canadian dollars 
except at a discount. It is another 
case of supply and demand. Canada 
is trying to pay out too many Canadian 
dollars in the United States, and 
your people do not want them. 
During the twelve months ending 
November 30th, 1919, Canadians 

bought goods in the United States to 
the value of $726,842,000. To pay 
for these vast purchases, they sent 
over $443,507,000 worth of Canadian 
goods. This left a balance of $283,335,- 
000 to be paid in Canadian money or 
securities. This was too much for 
the United States people to absorb, 
and so they forced Canadian money 
to a discount. 

You will naturally ask, “Why did 
this not occur in previous years ?” 
The answer is simple. In previous 
years, Canada bought European ex- 
change and sent it to the United 



States instead of Canadian money 
and securities. This was done mainly 
through London when Canadian 
securities could always be marketed. 
Now, when British exchange is at a 
discount of twenty per cent., Canada 
cannot profitably buy London ex- 
change. If they bought enough to 
cover the deficit mentioned, $283,- 
335,000, their loss would amount to 
the tidy sum of $56,000,000. Canada 
refuses to make such a loss, and finds 
it cheaper and more advantageous to 
let its money go to a discount in New 
York and other American cities. 

“How long will it last?” It will 
last until the Canadian buyers of 
United States goods reduce their 
purchases until they are equal or 
nearly equal to the purchase of Cana- 
dian goods by American buyers, or 
until British exchange reaches par — 
whichever of these two events hap- 
pens first. At the moment, Canada is 
helpless to affect British exchange in 
the United States; therefore, the only 
course open to her is to decrease her 
purchases of United States goods and 
increase her sales of Canadian pro- 
ductions in the United States market. 

Canada is pursuing this policy 
right now. Her purchases in the past 
twelve months are more than one 
hundred million less than they were 
in the same period in 1917. In 
addition, she has increased her sales 
in this market about fifty millions. 
In other words, Canada’s trade ac- 
count vith the United States is more 
nearly balanced at the end of 1919 
by one hundred million than it was 
at the end of 1917. When Canada 
cuts another hundred million off her 
purchases and adds another hundred 
million to her exports, the account 
will come so near to balancing that the 
exchange would be almost normal. 

Of course there are other conditions 
affecting exchange from day to day. 
Some months Canada offers fewer 
dollars to the United States than 
other months. When Canada is pay- 
ing out large amounts, the discount 
rises. When she is paying only small 
amounts, discount falls again. When 
Canada’s sales jump up, say just after 
harvest, discount is likely to rule 
lower than at other periods. But these 
are only the fluctuations. The real 
causes are as already recited. 

“Who is paying this discount?” 
That is a question to be asked of 
the banker or the economist. The 
Canadian importers of coal, cotton 
and other raw products required in 
her growing manufacturing establish- 
ments claim to be paying their share. 
The United States purchasers of 
Canadian pulp and paper claim they 



are paying their share. Whoever is 
paying it, it is a tax on trade between 
the two countries which is unfor- 
tunate for both. It prevents the 
United States selling Canada as much 
as it would like, and it prevents 
Canadians spending as much money 
in travelling and visiting on this side 
of the line as they would like. For 
example, California will probably 
ha\e 5,000 fewer Canadian visitors 
this winter than it usually has. New 
York and Boston had fewer Canadian 
visitors at the Christmas season than 
for many years past. 

It is an unfortunate condition of 
affairs, and one can only blame it on 
the war, which has included this 
among its minor results. 

Just what will happen is hard to 
foresee. Canada’s enormous resources 
are being rapidly developed. Her 
people are frugal and her savings have 
increased very rapidly during the war. 
Despite the enormous sums that her 
people have subscribed for war bonds 
— the amounts totalling more than 
1,4Q0 millions of dollars — her bank 
and savings deposits are much greater 
than at any time in her history. 
Nevertheless, Canada’s foreign trade 
is affected by the same influences that 
affect the foreign trade of all other 
countries, and by the extremely 
delicate situation in foreign exchange. 

When it was possible to ship Cana- 
dian wheat into the United States 
market, Canada was able to settle her 
balances partly in that way. Now that 
the United .States has found it inad- 
visable to allow this free movement 
of wheat, Canada has to look in 
another direction. Great Britain 
owes Canada a considerable balance, 
and, if it were no f for the adverse rate 
of exchange, this would be readily 
available. There are, however, other 
methods, and no doubt the Govern- 
ments of the two countries will find 
means to preserve the present splen- 
did state of trade and provide also for 
its inevitable expansion. 

The general relations between the 
two countries during the late war 
period have been most satisfactory. 
Canada, as an integral part of the 
British Empire appreciates the splen- 
did services the United States has 
rendered to the cause of freedom, and 
hence is fully sensible of the desira- 
bility of maintaining the close friend 
ship that now exists. Everything that 
the Canadian people can do to pre- 
serve this friendship will be done, and 
hence the establishment of this Cana- 
dian Bureau in New York and the 
more important proposition to have 
a Canadian High Commissioner resi- 
dent at Washington. 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 



Admiral Jellicoe meets Mr. A. R. Gillan and Mr. C. L. Miller, Managing Director and General Manager respectively of Canadian Vickers, Limited 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Seventy-five Americans who fought in the British and Canadian Armies and are now convalescents in Military Hospitals, were recently entertained 

by the American Women’s Club of Toronto 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Some of the delegates in the recent Convention of the United Farmers of Ontario at Toronto. The gentleman marked with the cross is Hon. R. H. 

Grant, Minister of Education in the Drury Cabinet 
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fctGISTEREQ 

Annual Fur Sale 

FINE FURS : Less 20 % to 50% 



<JThe supremacy of our fur styles is a 
matter of pride — the best foreign models 
are acquired regardless of expense. 

C] Our own designing staff is without equal 
in Canada. 



CJ We use skins in the higher grades only, 
and buy them in the world s best markets. 



<1 The workmanship is worthy of the styles 
and the skins. 



f We employ only the most efficient 
workers and they are trained in the 
Fairweather way. 



It is on such furs you can save to-day from 

20% to 50%o 



Fairw eat hers Limited 

ST. CATHERINE ST. (at PEEL) 

TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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tohe AEOLIAN- 
VOCALION 

Supreme among Phonographs 

T HE beauty and good taste of Vocation case designs, 
the unequalled efficiency of its mechanical features, 
like its Automatic Stop and its unique and fascinating 
playing feature — the Graduola — by which its wonderful 
tone can be personally controlled, place the Vocalion in a 
position far in advance of all instruments of its type. 

The Vocalion is obtainable at moderate prices. Even 
the beautiful Period Designs cost no more than other 
phonographs of like capacity. 

N ORDHEIMER 

Piano & Music Company, Limited 

Corner Yonge and Albert Streets, Toronto 

Canadian Distributors for the Aeolian- Vocalion. 

Canadian Representatives for Steinway & Sons, 

Makers of the NORDHEIMER PIANO 




Preserve the Original Charm 
of Your Furniture 

T HERE’S no need to let a single piece of furniture 
deteriorate — frequent treatment with O-Cedar Polish 
will preserve the finish. A Polish that cleans as it 
polishes — first, by removing all dust, grime and dirt — 
then imparting a high, dry, lasting lustre that reveals 
the grain beauty of the wood. Use it on all wood- 
work — painted, varnished or enamelled. Also on all 
floors — by means of the O-Cedar Polish Mop. 

O-Cedar Polish — 25cts. lo $3.00 sizes — at your 
Hardware or Grocery Shop 

0(©dar 

N./ V^Polish 



Made in Canada 
Conduit 



For Ship 
Wiring 




For House 
and Building 
Wiring 



Manufactured by 

National Conduit Co., Limited 

TORONTO, - - Ontario. 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 

Photograph of the delegates to the Convention of Rural Credits Society held recently in Winnipeg. The gentleman marked with a cross is 
Mr. G. W. Pioul, M.L.A., who has directed the affairs of this organization since its inception without compensation 




British & Colonial Press Photograph 



Group of delegates attending the Manitoba Convention of the Canadian Jewellers’ Association, held in the Board of Trade Building, 

Winnipeg, on January 12th and 13th. 





CHADBURN’S 
(SHIP) TELEGRAPH 
CO'Y LIMITED 

BOOTLE, LANCS., ENGLAND 

□ □ □ 

PATENT “DUPLEX” 

GONG ENGINE-ROOM REPLY 
TELEGRAPHS 



TELEGRAPHS FOR 
DOCKING, STEERING, AND 
BOILER ROOM 



MADE IN CANADA 

□ □ □ 



Sole Canadian Representatives : 

TAYLOR & ARNOLD LIMITED 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 



Scythes & Company 
Limited 

MONTREAL 

Manufacturers of 
“ Scyco ” Brand 
NAUTICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 

“Scyco” Brand 
LIFE JACKETS and 
RING BUOYS 

“Scyco” Brand 
OILED CLOTHING 

All makes of 

Nautical Instruments Repaired 

Hatch Covers, Flags, Boat 
Covers, etc. 

Oakum, Pitch, etc. 





Dominion Paint Works, Limited 

WALKERVILLE, ONT. 

Manufacturers of 

All Kinds of Paints and Varnishes 

FOR 

EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SURFACES 
OF STEEL, WOOD, CONCRETE 

Where Efficiency and Service Combine 

FOR QUOTATIONS OR INFORMATION APPLY TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 





STANDARD PAINTS ALWAYS KEPT IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 



OFFICES : 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

WALKERVILLE 

WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER 

SYDNEY 




S.S. “ H AMONIC ”, Queen of the Lakes 
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NDER the title, “How Ship- 
repairing helped to Win 1 the 
War,” by Mr. James Robin- 
son, Smith's Dock Monthly , a maga- 
zine published in the interests of the 
workers and staff of Smith’s Dock 
Company Limited, North Shields, 
England, says: — 

“The important part played by the 
ship-repairing industry of this country 
during the war, and especially in the 
years 1917 and 1918, is not generally 
known or appreciated; yet, that was 
a period when the onus of saving our- 
selves and the Allies from defeat 
rested, in the last resort, on our power 
to maintain an adequate service of 
cargo-carrying ships and transpoits. 
The rate at which new ships could be 
built to replace the enormous tonnage 
sunk by enemy action was too slow, 
by itself, to avert what appeared to 
be certain disaster. 

“The German staff, when they 
planned the submarine campaign, 
calculated that after two months of 
ruthless destruction the Allies would 
be glad to make peace. So sure were 
they of the accuracy of this estimate 
that they decided to ignore American 



intervention, arguing that if the 
United States did raise an army, it 
would be found impossible to trans- 
port it to Europe. During 1916 the 
Germans had greatly improved their 
types of submarines, and had made 
such elaborate and comprehensive 
preparations as to leave them in no 
doubt as to the successful issue of the 
campaign. 

“Before the war, the ocean-going 
vessels in the British merchant ser- 
vice amounted to round about 18 
million tons, 15 million tons being 
taken up by the United Kingdom 
trade, and 3 million tons by the 
Dominions lor their foreign trade. 
By July, 1917, this tonnage had 
fallen to 15 millions, 7 millions being 
devoted to naval and military pur- 
poses, 1 million to Dominion trade, 
leaving 7 millions for United Kingdom 
sea-borne trade, less than half that 
which was wholly employed in trade 
in peace times. By the close of 1917 
the British mercantile marine had 
lost 7 million tons through enemy 
action. 

“In these circumstances it will be 
seen how particularly vital shipping 



was to the nation* in 1917 and 1918. 
The maintenance — the very existence 
— of our fleet at sea and of our armies 
in the field depended on our power to 
transport to them food and muni- 
tions; and over and above that was 
the imperative need of food supplies 
for our population at home, and our 
responsibilities towards our Allies, 
who depended largely upon our mei- 
chant service for their food and trans- 
port. 

“The German olan struck at our 
most vulnerable part; and to achieve 
success the Central Powers jettisoned 
the moral law, the rights of neutrals 
and the natural restraints which 
human beings have recognized since 
the first advent of man on the earth. 
Unlimited, swift, remorseless, un- 
discriminating destruction, on all the 
ocean highways that led to the British 
Isles, was considered by our enemies 
as a master-stroke that would deter 
neutrals from daring to traffic with 
us, to be followed by panic among 
our own seamen. For a time it did 
have this effect on neutrals, but the 
effect on our own seamen was to 
stiffen their resolution and raise their 
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that the total sinkings, British and 
neutral, had reached 536,000 tons in 
February, 603,000 tons in March, and 
that sinkings were taking place in 
April that indicated losses of nearly 
900,000 tons for that month. 

“Second, could we build ships fast 
enough to keep pace with sinkings ? 
We could not; nor could we build at 
the same rate as in peace times, 
mainly because of the numbers of men 
who had been drafted from ship- 
building into the army, but also be- 
cause the mercantile marine had been 
neglected for 2 3 ^ years in order that 
building might be concentrated on 
warship work. 

“Third, could we buy ships to re- 
place the sunk ones ? This method 
was tried, but the total result was 
insignificant compared with our losses. 
In 1917 enemy tonnage taken over 
only helped us to the extent of 780,000 
tons. 

“Fourth, could we salve and repair 
any of the damaged ships ? The an- 
swer to this question was in the 
affirmative; but, of course, ships sunk 
in deep water were as good as gone for 
ever. But it was not only a question 
of saving as many ships as possible 
from among those struck by torpedo 
or mine. Ships, in ordinary circum- 
stances, deteriorate very rapidly, and 
need to be constantly kept in a state 
of repair; and, owing to the necessary 
restrictions on lights both at sea and 
at the ports, collisions and groundings 
became alarmingly frequent. The 
Germans, infatuated with the belief 
that relentless ruthlessness must be 
the decisive factor if pursued on a 
large enough scale, treated America 
w r ith contemptuous indifference in the 
firm conviction that circumstances 
rendered them powerless; but we, in 
this country, held the view that if 
once the American army coi Id be 
transported to Europe, such a fact 
would have a profound effect in sus- 
taining our moral and a correspond- 
ingly depressing effect on the moral 
of our enemies. Thus, in addition to 
dealing with our own critical circum- 
stances, we were called upon to find 
ships to transport millions of soldiers 
across the Atlantic with all their mu^ 
nitions of war, their stores and 
provisions, and to maintain that 
transport till victory crowned our 
efforts. 

“A survey of the whole critical 
position brought into clear relief the 
conclusion that ships could be re- 
paired more quickly than new ones 
could be built, and that is why ship- 
repairing assumed an importance and 
responsibility which placed it in the 
forefront of the factors which con- 



dauntless courage to a degree un- 
paralleled in maritime history. That 
the Germans were alive to the awful- 
n£ss of this inhuman method of war- 
fare is evidenced by the fact that 
when Von Tirpitz advocated it early 
in 1916, even the German Govern- 
ment could not then be persuaded to 
adopt it, and Von Tirpitz resigned. 
In his memoirs, recently published, he 
declares that if his plan had been put 
in operation at that time it must have 
succeeded. 

“The problem facing the country — 
that of counteracting the enemy’s 
plan of campaign — presented four 
aspects. First, could we stop the 
sinkings ? In other words, could our 
Navy sink submarines faster than 



submarines could sink our ships ? In 
the life and death race, could our 
Navy guarantee to win before the 
enemy had sunk so many ships that 
virtual starvation would compel us to 
crave terms of peace ? Admiral Sims 
tells us in his article in Pearson' s for 
October — ‘When Germany Nearly 
Won’ — that in April, 1917, England 
had enough food on hand for only six 
weeks or two months . This was ex- 
actly the period in which the German 
Staff made sure they could bring us to 
abject defeat. In April, 1917, Ad- 
miral Sims had an interview with the 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Jellicoe, at a time, he says, when the 
submarine situation was appalling. 
He was handed a paper, which showed 



Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood , N.Y. 
Her Majesty s ship “Raleigh,” one of the new type of British cruisers being launched at Dalmuir 



“Noakes” Air Hose Coupler 




COUPLER 

{Patented in Canada and United States) 



For use in all Plants operating by com- 
pressed air. 

Is made of malleable iron, oxidized, 
thus obviating any chance of rust on the 
faces. 

Pronounced by experts to be the best 
coupler on the market to-day. 



Send for full particulars to 

THE GEO. F. FOSS 

Machinery & Supply Company 
Limited 

305 St. James St. - MONTREAL 

Sole Distributors for Canada 




Ramsays 

Marine 

Paints 

and 

Varnishes 



78 Years in Canada Manufacturing Paints and 
Varnishes is a meritorious record 



A. Ramsay & Son Co. 

Makers of 

Paints and Varnishes 
since 1842 

MONTREAL 

Toronto : Vancouver 




EQUIPMENT for SHIPYARDS 

IMPORTERS OF THE BEST AND MOST IMPROVED TYPE OF MACHINERY MANUFACTURED 

IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 




Hydraulic Ship Launching Gear One Piece Cast Steel Punch and Shearing Machine with Angle 

Tee and Bar Croppers 

Tell us what you want to do. We will submit a proposition that will cover your requirements 

BRYDGBS COMPANY. Limited 

808 DRUMMOND BUILDING - - MONTREAL. QUE. 
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ADANAC 



Standard Shipping 
Company Limited 



STEAMSHIP CHARTERING 
FREIGHT BROKERAGE 
MARINE INSURANCE 



Paints and Varnishes 

for 

Steel, Wood, Concrete 
MARINE PAINTS 

a specialty 

GLASS and MIRRORS 



208 to 222 Grain Exchange Building 
Winnipeg - Man. 



C. A. SHARPE, Limited 

MONTREAL 




S.S. “ REGINOLITE,” built by the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. Limited 
B-H “ Anchor ” Anti-Fouling Composition was used on this ship 



formula which affords the ideal protection against marine 



B-H “Anchor 
Anti-Fouling 
Composition 

is the result of actual tests conducted by 
our Chief Chemist on two lines of Steam- 
ships traversing the worst waters in the 
globe. Small patches of hull were painted, 
where growths accumulated most rapidly, 
and by frequently changing the Composi- 
tions, he was gradually able to evolve a 
growths. 



This is the formula used in manufacturing B-H "Anchor” Anti-Fouling Composition, and we recom- 
mend it as being unsurpassed by any Anti-Fouling Composition made anywhereTn the world. 



Always use B-H "Anchor” Anti-Fouling Composition to protect steel hulls against marine growths. 
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tributed to the foiling of the infamous 
designs of the enemy.” 

“It is not the intention of the 
writer to claim that the ship repairing 
factor won the war. It was the 
providential combination of all the 
factors co-operating faithfully and 
determinedly together that won the 
war. At one time the principal onus 
of defence was on the Army, at an- 
other time on the Fleet, at another 
time on the industrial workers, at 
last on the mercantile marine and 
our power to keep it going. The 
enemy tested every joint in our 
armour in turn, and every joint held 
fast. Had any one factor failed when 
its turn came to withstand the vital 
test, the rest of the factors must have 
succumbed. The last joint to stand 
the supreme trial was the merchant 
service, and behind it stood the power 
to heal its wounds and revive its 
crippled life and activity — the ship 
repairing industry centralized and 
co-ordinated in the Department of 
Ship Repairs. 

“Though Mr. Edwards would be 
the last man to claim or expect any 
panegyric for his self-denying labors 
in the interests of the nation at a time 
when the nation’s existence hung in 
the balance, his impartiality, disin- 
terestedness, uniform tact and de- 
votion, were evident to all who came 
in contact with him. His patient 
forbearance and modest persistence 
in duty drew from those who worked 
for him affectionate rather than sub- 
missive service. His 47 years’ con- 
tinuous experience in ship repairing, 
his expert technical knowledge, and 
his organizing and administrative 
powers, made his department famous 
for efficiency, and brought him many 
spontaneous expressions of appre- 
ciation from shipowners, ship repair- 
ers, Government departments, and 
others. 

“When the Department of Ship 
Repairs was first formed in June, 1917, 
Mr. Edwards chose the writer to be 
head of the administrative part of the 
wx>rk. The writer’s functions brought 
him into continuous touch with every 
detail of the department’s activities, 
and into constant consultation with 
Mr. Edwards wdth respect to the 
problems and difficulties that arose 
every day. Mr. Edwards has the 
happy faculty ol inspiring his staff 
with confidence and real esprit de 
corps , and the result was that every 
member of the staff took a delight in 
co-operating with him, and in loyally 
supporting all his efforts. The de- 
partment was like a happy family 
inspired wiih a common unity of 
purpose imparted to it by its chief. 



“Mr. Edwards was twice offered an 
honor (on the second occasion a 
knighthood), both of which he de- 
clined. His resignation in January, 
1919, from purely patriotic motives, 
was a grief to himself, and was re- 
garded as a calamity by all who had 
co-operated w r ith him and knew his 
value to the country; and the reasons 
w hich made that step inevitable at the 
time, subsequently j ustified his action . ’ ' 

o o o 

“In his recent address before the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Sir Charles A. Par- 
sons pointed out that the amount of 
available water-power in the British 



Isles is very small as compared with 
the total in other countries,” says the 
Nautical Gazette , New York. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates the total 
in the British Isles is under 1,500,000 
h.p., where Canada alone possesses 
over 20,000,000 h.p., of which over 
2,000,000 h.p. have already been har- 
nessed. In the rest of the British 
Empire there are upw r ards of 30,000,- 

000 h.p., and in the remainder of the 
world at least 150,000,000 h.p., so 
that England herself possesses less than 

1 per cent, of the water-power of the 
w r orld. Further, it has been estima- 
ted that she only possesses 2J^ per 
cent, of the whole coal of the world. 

‘ ‘ England owes her modern greatness 
to the early development of her coal. 




Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
Deck view of the “Flygia,” the first Swedish Naval vessel to visit the United States in twelve years 
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British & Colonial Press Photograph 

The four-masted Barque “Paul " arrives at Halifax Harbor after a stormy voyage, the first vessel to enter 
Canadian waters flying the German flag since the commencement of the War 



Upon it she must continue to depend 
almost exclusively for her heat and 
her source of power, including that 
required for propelling her vast mer- 
cantile marine. Nevertheless she is 
using up her resources in coal much 
more rapidly than most other coun- 
tries are consuming theirs, and long 
before any near approach to exhaus- 
tion is reached her richer seams will 
have become impoverished, and the 
cost of mining so much increased that, 
given cheap transport, it might pay 
her better to import coal from richer 
fields of almost limitless extent belong- 
ing to foreign countries, and workable 
at a much lower cost than her own. 

o o o 

Further light on the “Lusitania” 
tragedy is thrown by the publication 
of a British Parliamentary paper, con- 
taining secret evidence given at the in- 
quiry in June, 1915. The document 
now, issued shows that Captain W. T. 
Turner admitted his having dis- 
obeyed the instructions of the Ad- 
miralty in steaming only at the rate 
of 18 knots an hour. The captain 
testified, however, that had he gone 
faster the “Lusitania” would have 
reached the bar at Liverpool before 
the vessel could cross it, owing to 
tidal conditions. 

Captain Turner also testified that 
he had not steered a zig zag course at 
full speed, as the Admiralty had 
ordered, because he thought this order 
applied only when a submarine had 
been sighted. 

It was contended by Captain Tur- 
ner that, although he had been warned 
by the Admiralty to avoid the head- 
lands, he was justified in coming 
within ten miles of Old Head of Kin- 
sale (near where the “Lusitania” was 



torpedoed), in order to fix his position. 
If he had remained longer out of sight 
of land, he declared, the weather 
might have become foggy and he 
would have been worse off. 

Captain Turner claimed that the 
course he steered was far enough from 
land, if it was not exactly in mid- 
channel. He was trying his best, he 
said, to follow the Admiralty instruc- 
tions, but his aim was to find land. 
Had he run into a fog without doing 
this, he asserted, he might have run 
ashore. 

The evidence shows that the Ad- 
miralty instructed Captain Turner to 



keep in mid-channel and avoid the 
headlands, because submarines ap- 
peared to be operating chiefly off the 
prominent headlands. Captain Tur- 
ner said he thought ten miles was 
giving the headlands a sufficiently 
wide berth. He admitted that he 
kept a long distance off Fastnet in 
order to avoid submarines. 

Later, Captain Turner, under cross- 
examination, said he was steering a 
course that would have taken him 
close to the Conningbeg Lightship 
and was not in mid-channel, because 
he understood there were submarines 
in mid-channel. 




The “Canadian Navigator/' built by Canadian Vickers, Limited for the account of the Canadian Government 
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Sir George B. Hunter, of Swan, 
Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Wall- 
send-on-Tyne, expressed himself with 
regard to American shipyards upon 
his recent return to England. After 
pointing to the greater speed in con- 
struction, Sir George said: “No doubt 
the number of shipyards in the United 
States and Canada will decrease, but 
a sufficient number of them will sur- 
vive to compete very seriously with 
British shipbuilders, and they will 
have the advantage of larger and 
cheaper supplies of steel in the not 
very distant future.” 

o o o 

“The news that the Belgian Prize 
Court at one of its recent sittings 
declared the ‘Brussels,’ Captain Fry- 
att’s historic ship, a valid Belgian 
prize will doubtless strike many of our 
readers as an anomalous proceeding,” 
says the Nautical Gazette , New York. 
“Yet the decision rendered is strictly 
in accordance with the rules of inter- 
national law. Of approximately 1 ,308 
gross tons, the ‘Brussels’" was originally 
a British ship, owned by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. In the 
early summer of 1916, she was cap- 
tured by German destroyers and taken 
to the Belgian port of Zeebrugge, then 
in the hands of the Germans. Ad- 
judged less than a year ago later, both 



by the Hamburg and the Superior 
Prize Court of Berlin, a German 
prize, the steamer thereupon acquired 
the status of an enemy ship. When 
in October, 1918, the Belgians suc- 
ceeded in reoccupying Zeebrugge, 
they recaptured the ‘Brussels,’ which 
had been sunk by the Germans in the 
hope of blocking the entrance to that 
port. She has since been raised and 
can again be made a serviceable craft. 

“Had the ‘Brussels’ not chaged its 
nationality, the Belgian authorities, 
when Zeebrugge was retaken, would 
have been required by the law of 
nations to restore the vessel to its 
original owners as being the property 
of a subject of an allied state.” 

o o o 

In 1912, 29,533 craft of ten tons and 
upwards with an aggregate tonnage 
of 7,395,000 tons were engaged in Ger- 
man inland navigation. The corres- 
ponding figures in 1882 were 18,242 
vessels of 1,658,266 tons. Of the 
craft reported in 1912, 25,042 were 
propelled by man power, and 4,491 
by motive power. The aggregate 
amount of merchandise carried upon 
inland waterways in that year was 
93,481,000 tons (exclusive of the 
transit trade) divided into 53,475,000 
tons in the home trade and 40,006,000 
tons in the foreign trade. 



Seven harbors on the Rhine and its 
tributaries, viz. : Duisberg-Riihrort, 
Mannheim, Alsum-Schwelgern, Lud- 
wigshafen, Strassburg, Frankfort and 
Walsum had each a trade of over two 
million tons. 

o o o 

British shipping journals are opti- 
mistic as to the possibility of re- 
covering some of the treasure which 
went to the bottom with the Spanish 
Armada in Elizabethan days off the 
coasts of Britain. 

“The operations now being carried 
out,” says Shipbuilding and Shipping 
Record in a recent issue, “by Colonel 
Mackenzie Foss for the recovery of 
the sunken treasure of the Armada 
galleon, which lies in Tobermory Bay, 
have a distinct application to the 
business of marine insurance, al- 
though it is one not immediately 
apparent. The work is being carried 
out at a depth of 100 feet, 70 feet of 
which is water, the other 30 feet con- 
sisting of mud and boulders. Colonel 
Foss hopes to recover not only the 
treasure, but also the hull of the 
galleon itself, and his success would 
add a priceless treasure to our national 
store of antiquities. 

“As applied to marine insurance 
this venture must be considered in 
connection with the numerous wrecks 




Photograph, copyright, Underwood & Underwood, i'V.J'. 
Captain Smith of the Cunard Line taking over the “Imperator” from the United States Shipping Board 
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of torpedoed vessels lying in the more 
or less shallow waters around our 
coasts. The raising of a vessel of the 
size of the galleon through 100 feet of 
mud and water is surely a more 
difficult task than the salving of a 
steel vessel, holed by a terrific ex- 
plosion, it is true, but nevertheless in 
a far better state of repair than a 
wooden vessel sunk in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Modern salvage 
plant has advanced considerably dur- 
ing the war, and many operations 
considered impossible in 1914 should 
present no insuperable difficulties at 
the present time to those who have 
gained the necessary experience in the 
hard school of necessity. 

“Even now, excellent progress is 
being made in the rescue of property 
which has lain derelict for considerable 
periods on the floor of the ocean. The 
Lake steamer ‘ Codorus,’ which has 
been ashore off the New Brunswick 
coast for two years, has now been 
refloated and, despite further damage 
through striking rocks on her way to 
port, it is hoped to salve her even- 
tually. If this can be done on a 
coast many miles from the adequate 
salvage plant which this country can 



command, there should be little diffi- 
culty in obtaining excellent results 
once the matter of rescuing the sunken 
treasure that lies around our coasts is 
taken in hand.” 

o o o 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, the ordinary expenses for 
the operation and maintenance of the 
Canal, including those of civil govern- 
ment and sanitation, amounted to $6,- 
112,194.77, as compared with $5,920,- 
342.94 in 1918 and $6,788,047.67 for 
the year 1917. Overhead charges in- 
cluded in the cost of operation and 
maintenance in the year 1919 amount- 
ed to $3,382,167.30, and include 
expenses of civil government, hospitals, 
quarantine, and sanitation, the Execu- 
tive Department, the Accounting 
Department, the Washington Office, 
operation and repairs of storehouses 
and quarters, lighting of streets, 
operation of water and sewer systems 
and roads, etc. 

Offsetting the total expenses for 
operation and maintenance are the 
amounts earned for tolls on vessels 
passing through the Canal, $6,156,- 
118.95; licenses and taxes, court fees, 



and fines, $136,870.77; and profits on 
business operations, $61,027.26, a 
total of $6,354,016.98. 

The revenues earned in excess of 
current expenses were accordingly 
$241,822.21. The charges for opera- 
tion and maintenance do not include, 
with minor exceptions, any allowance 
for depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment, nor do they include any interest 
charges on the capital investment, 
which amounted to $365,415,985.18 
on June 3C, 1919. 

The following table shows the cost 
of operating and maintaining the 
Canal from the time of its opening as 
well as its receipts — from all sources: 



Fiscal 

Year Expenses Receipts Difference 

1914 $ 166,030.91 S 14,618.68 — $ 151,412.23 

1915 4,123,128.09 4,343,383.69 + 220,255.60 

1916 6,999,750.15 2,558,542.38 — 4,441,207.77 

1917 6,788,047.60 5,808,398.70 — 979,648.90 

1918 5,920,342.94 6,411,843.28 + 491,500.34 

1919 6,112,194.77 6,354,016.98 + 241,822.21 

Totals $30,109,494.46 $25,490,803.71 

Net Loss s $4, 618, 690.75 



Up to the close of its sixth fiscal 
year after having been opened to 
traffic, the Panama Canal shows a net 
deficit of $4,618,690.75 in meeting its 
operating and maintenance charges. 
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MAKERS UNDER LICENSE 
BEST BRITISH DESIGNS 
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Steering Gears and 
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ALEX. McKAY 

Established 1875 

Boilermaker and General Blacksmith 
Marine and Mill Work a Specially 

Complete Electric Welding Outfit afloat for Dock and River Work, also 
Portable Outfit for Mill and Factory Work in City or Country 
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National Shipbuilding 


Company 
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Marine Engines and Boilers 
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ONTARIO 




Anthracite and Bituminous 

COAL 
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President * HAMILTON, Ont. 



S. H. Holding F. S. Masten T. H. Duncan F. L. Leckie 

Holding, Masten, Duncan & Leckie 

Attorneys at Law and Proctors 
in Admiralty 
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Sorel Mechanical Shops Limited 
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CONNELLY BROTHERS 
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THOMPSON WELDING COMPANY 

LIMITED 
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o o o 
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SOME OF THE LINES WE CARRY ARE 
A FULL LINE OF ALL 



ELECTRIC, RAILWAY, LIGHT and POWER 

SUPPLIES 



DUNTLEY-DAYTON PNEUMATIC TOOLS FOR ALL 
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ELECTRIC RIVET HEATERS. 
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TIONS FOR THE MARINE TRADE. | PHILADELPHIA, P< 

LIFE BOATS, DINGHIES, AND MOTOR BOATS. 



DANIELS P.P.P. ROD PACKING. 

EBONITE SHEET PACKING. 

HOSE FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

GASKETS, PUMP VALVES, PORT LIGHT RUBBER. 
COMPLETE LINE OF MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS OF QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

A F A r\~rr^ri nr»ATO 



INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 8c SUPPLY CO’Y, LIMITED 

office 421 ST. JAMES STREET, - - MONTREAL, CAN. 



Drummond, McCall 
& Co,, Limited 

MONTREAL and TORONTO 
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PLATES - ANGLES - CHANNELS 
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BOILER TUBES - STAY TUBES 
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INSURANCE IN ALL ITS 
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Dale & Company 

LIMITED 

Marine and Fire 

Underwriters 
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MONTREAL 

All classes of Insurance underwritten 
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Branch Offices at 

TORONTO, HALIFAX AND VANCOUVER 
LLOYD’S AGENTS, MONTREAL 
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Canada 
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Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
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Trawlers under Construction 

DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 

STEEL SHIPS - BOILERS - ENGINES 

Fully equipped for Repair Work. Dry Dock 700 feet x 93 feet x 16 feet. 

General Offices and Plant :: :: PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LIMITED 

Steamship Owners, Brokers and Agents 

Regular Services from 

Montreal, St. John, N.B., Halifax, N.S., St. John’s, Newfoundland, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk — to London, Liverpool. 
Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee and Antwerp. 



PRINCE LINE— Brazil Service: 

Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos. 

River Plate Service: 

Montevideo, La Plata, Buenos Aires and 
Rosario. 

African Service: 

Cape Town, Algoa Bay, East London, 
Port Natal, Delagoa Bay and Beira. 

Far East Service 

Vladivostock, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Singapore. 



FURNESS LINE: 

Cardiff, Leith and Dundee. Regular 
sailings from New York. 

FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 

Levant and Black Sea: 

Alexandria, Salonica, Piraeus, Patras, 
Beirut, Tripoli, Alexandretta, Con- 
stantinople, Bourgas, Constanza, 
Sulina, Galatz, Braila, etc. 
Sailings on application. Loading Berth: 
Prince Line Pier, foot 45 th Street, 
Brooklyn. 



FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE: 

New York to Bermuda. 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN LINE 

TRANSATLANTIC S.S. CO. 
Joint Service: 

Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
to Gothenburg, Finland & Russian 
Baltic Ports from New York. 

LLOYD SABAUDO: 

New York, Genoa, Naples. Fast Italian 
mail steamers. Regular sailings. 
Passenger and freight. 



FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LIMITED 2 ™ ™ ^ agents 

Telephone: Bowling Green 7800 :: Furness House, Whitehall St., NEW YORK 

Boston, Mass., 10 State Street. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G.W.A. 

Philadelphia. Pa.. Bourse Building. 1 > * Jackson Blvd., 

Baltimore, Md., Furness House, South St. Chicago, 111., or to 

Norfolk, Va., Bankers Trust Bldg. F* C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bldg., 

Newport News, Va. Toronto. Canada. 



Established 1858 

JAMIESON'S 

VARNISHES 

PURE PREPARED PAINTS 
COLORS 



Over half-a-century’s experience guarantees 
the quality of our products 

□ 

R. C. JAMIESON & CO. 

LIMITED 

CALGARY : MONTREAL : VANCOUVER 

Owning and Operating 

P. D. DODS & CO. LIMITED 



J. & R. WEIR 

LIMITED 

STEEL BOAT BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, 
MACHINISTS, BOILERMAKERS. 




Tug “Monitor” Built by J. S' R Weir, Limited 



We have the most approved facilities for the handling of all ship, engine, 
boiler and electrical repairs. Our marine work equipment is of the 
most modern type. We do oxy-acetylene and electric welding, 
and provide marine fittings of every character. 

PATTERNS. FORGINGS, PROPELLER WHEELS 

NAZARETH & BRENNAN STREETS 

Near Black's Bridge 

MONTREAL , Que. 

Phone: Main 1101 Night Call: Main 3885 
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BERTRAM 

MACHINE TOOLS 

FOR 

LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR 
SHOPS 

STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE 
WORKS 

SHIPBUILDING YARDS AND 
GENERAL MACHINE L SHOPS 

The John Bertram & 
Sons Co. Limited 

DUNDAS, - ONTARIO 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
HALIFAX, Davidson Building 





Taps, D ies, 
Reamers, 

Milling Cutters, 
Drills, Hobs, and 
Special Tools 

Quality and Workmanship 
Guaranteed 



Pratt Sr Whitney Co.,l f %uft 

DUNDJ1S, Ontario 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Halifax , Davidson Building 



ENGINES 

BOILERS and TANKS 

“ INGLIS” 
Products 
are Made in 
Canada 

▼ T ▼ 

WRITE US 
FOR PRICES 

Plant of the John lnglis Company Limited 

The John lnglis Company Limited 

14 Strachan Avenue, TORONTO, Canada 

Representatives in Eastern Canada: Ottawa Representative: 

JAS. W. PYKE & CO. LIMITED, 232 St. James St., MONTREAL 2. W. ANDERSON, 7 Bank Street Chambers 



Marine 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 
of all 
Kinds 
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Century Coal Company Limited 



STEAMSHIP — COAL — STEAM 



Facilities for Bunkering Vessels of all Types 



Docks I Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Port Colborne, Point Edward, Sault Ste. Marie. 



Head Office : 

DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 

TELEPHONE MAIN 7300 MONTREAL, QUE. 



ANGLIN-HORCROSS, Limited 

J. P . Anglin, B.Se., H. J. Gross, C. D. Harrington, B.Sc., 

President. Vice-Pres. & Treas. Vice-Pres. & Manager. 

CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS 

65 Victoria Street - - MONTREAL 




Afloat as well as Ashore 

/ \ Johns-Manville Products are designed to save power, 

( 1 anc ^ ec I u ip men t. Johns-Manville Service puts at 

\ J your disposal, competent engineers whose recommend- 

\ ations, after a study of your requirements, secure for 

?he V contt«i^AL you t * ie benefit of the efficiency of Johns-Manville 

^ Products. 

For the Power Plant: — Packings and Gaskets (sheet 
and mechanical) ; Pipe and Boiler Insulations; Refractory 
and Insulating Cements; Steam Traps, Brake Blocks and 
Lining; Tachometers. 

For t He Electrical Plants — Ebony and Transite 
Asbestos Wood; Hard Fibre and Moulded Insulations; 
Fuses and Meter Protective Devices. 

CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG. 
LONDON, HAMILTON, OTTAWA. 






Phones: Office, 528, 1500 
Private, 437 

Donnelly Salvage and 
Wrecking Co., Ltd. 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO 

Tugs , Clam Shell Lighters, Divers, Steam 
Pumps, Etc., supplied on shortest notice 

Connected with Wrecking and Salvage work since 1850 
without a failure 

JOHN DONNELLY, President and General Manager 




ALABAMA HEWN OAK TIMBER 

Trade 1 Mark 

Nr 

Reg. U.S.A. 

The S. K. Taylor Lumber Company 

MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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LEWIS BROS. Limited 



THE LARGEST 
HARDWARE 
JOBBERS AND 
AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORY 
DEALERS 
IN THE 
DOMINION. 



SEND FOR 
CATALOGUES 

Head Office 
MONTREAL 



WHOLESALE ONLY 



HENRY KELLY, Jr., President J. H. GORMAN, Vice-President 
E. S. FITZGERALD, Secretary and Treasurer 

HENRY KELLY, Jr., Inc. 

FRUITS 

413 to 419 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 
Near Ninth Avenue — NEW YORK 
“ KELLY -KUALITY” The Last Word in Fruits 



HENRY KELLY A. H. KELLY F. J. KELLY E. J. KELLY 

HENRY KELLY & SONS 

VEGETABLES 

413 to 419 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 
Near Ninth Avenue — NEW YORK 



ESTABLISHED 1867 NIGHT AND / WORKSHOP 6578 

TELEPHONE 1567 SUNDAY CALLS\ SUPPLIES 5317 

ADOLPHE HUOT (Reg'd) 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 

MARINE TELEGRAPH, TINSMITHING, PLUMBING, 
STEAMFITTING, COPPERSMITHING AND 
ELECTRICAL REPAIRS— OUR SPECIALTY :: :: :: 

STEAMSHIP, RAILWAY, AND ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES 

SHIP CHANDLERY 

63 DALHOUSIE STREET :: QUEBEC, P.Q. 

AT YOUR SERVICE DAY OR NIGHT 



JAMES E. MORRIS & COMPANY 
153 Chambers Street 
New York 

□ 

Wholesale Grocers Steamship Supplies 
Contractors to U.S. Navy 




CANADIAN CROCKER-WHEELER 
WOUND ROTOR INDUCTION MOTOR, 100 H P . 440 VOLTS, 
3 PHASE. 60 CYCLES, 720 R.P.M. 



No plant is more 
efficient than 
its Motors 

YET, IN THE AVERAGE PLANT, THE MOTOR 
IS OFTEN ABUSED, NEGLECTED, OVER 
WORKED. THE THING TO DO IS TO BUY 
MOTORS WITH A BIG MARGIN OF STRENGTH 
AND EFFICIENCY. ABLE TO DELIVER A 
STEADY POWER STREAM UNDER SEVEREST 
CONDITIONS. STRANGERS IN THE REPAIR 
SHOP. THAT MEANS CANADIAN CROCKER- 
WHEELER MOTORS. YOUR ELECTRICAL 
FRIEND WILL UNDERSTAND WHY. 



CANADIAN CROCKER-WHEELER APPARATUS AND SERVICE ARE 
AVAILABLE AT ALL OF THE BRANCHES OF THE N. E. CO. 

Montreal. Halifax. Ottawa. Toronto. London. 

Winnipeg. Regina, Calgary. Vancouver. 



Northern Electric Company 

LIMITED 3 



THE CANADIAN 

CROCKER- WHEELER COMPANY 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: LIMITED DISTRICT OFFICES: 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT. MANUFACTURERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS MONTREAL, TORONTO 
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For the Protection of the Surfaces of new or old 
Vessels with Paint, Stain, Varnish or Enamel, 

Shipbuilders and Shipowners can always be 
assured of the best results by specifying and using 
MARTIN-SENOUR PAINTS and VARNISHES 
which are especially made for every purpose and 
for every surface with the prime object in view 
of giving the best surface protection. When you 
want a Paint or Varnish Product for use in your 
home, the use of MARTIN-SENOUR Products 
will assure satisfaction. 

To give the Best Possible Protection to Ships’ 

Bottoms and Vessels plying in Salt Water, 

BREDELL’S SHIPS’ BOTTOM COM- 
POSITIONS AND COPPER PAINTS are unsurpassed. They are made from formulae 
that are recognized the world over to have no superior. The MARTIN-SENOUR CO. have 
the exclusive rights to manufacture under the Bredell Process and formulae in Canada. 



WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO-DAY. 




Khe MARTIN-SENOUR Go. 

LIMITED 

PRODUCERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES 



WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER 



MONTREAL 



TORONTO 
H A LI FAX. 




To Those Who Bought 
Victory Bonds 

on the instalment plan, we offer an at- 
tractive means of acquiring other good 
Bonds yielding as high as 7% interest 
with sound security on the Deferred 
Payment Plan. 

We do not suggest the selling of Vic- 
tory Bonds — but rather the continu- 
ance of the Bond-buying habit that 
you have so profitably developed. 

Write now for full particulars. 



ROYAL SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

Toronto, Halifax, St. John, N.B., Winnipeg, London, Eng. 
70 



SEND THEM A 

MARCONIGRAM 

Y OUR friends at home will be delighted to 
hear how you are enjoying your trip. 

Canada Steamship Lines Vessels 
are equipped with 

MARCONI WIRELESS 

MARK your telegrams for the United Kingdom 

VIA MARCONI 
and save 9c. per word 

FOR RATES, apply to Purser or Marconi Operator on board; when 
ashore, file your messages at the local telegraph offices 
where all particulars will be furnished. 



Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of Canada 

HEAD OFFICE: 

MARCONI BUILDING : 11 ST. SACRAMENT ST. 
MONTREAL 
DIVISIONAL OFFICES 

Toronto, Vancouver, Halifax, St. John’s, Nfld. 
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United States Steel Products Company 



CARNEGIE STEEL CO. 

ILLINOIS STEEL CO. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 



Exporters of the Products of 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO. NATIONAL TUBE CO. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO. 

THE LORAIN STEEL CO. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. 



30 Church Street , New York , U. S. A. 



LONDON: EGYPT HOUSE, 36 NEW BROAD STREET, E. C. 
Cable Address: “STEELMAKER, NEW YORK AND LONDON 



ANTWERP 

BARCELONA 

BATAVIA 

BIRMINGHAM 

BOMBAY 

BRUSSELS 



BUENOS AIRES 

CALCUTTA 

CAPE TOWN 

GENOA 

GLASGOW 

HAVANA 



Branch Offices at 

JOHANNESBURG 

LIMA 

MEXICO CITY 
MONTREAL 
NEW GLASGOW 
PARIS 



PETROGRAD 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTIAGO 
SHANGHAI 
SAO PAULO 
SOERABAYA 



SYDNEY 

TORONTO 

VALPARAISO 

VANCOUVER 

WINNIPEG 



MILD STEEL PLATES for ship’s tanks, stacks and boilers. Flange and 
fire-box steel. Checkered plates. 

WIRES, baling and fencing; all classes of coated and uncoated for manu- 
facturing purposes. Genuine “IOWA,” “GLIDDEN” and "WAUKE- 
GAN” barb wire. Fence and nesting STAPLES. Tinned mattress, 
broom and bottling wire. Woven Wire Fence. FABRIC FOR REIN- 
FORCING CONCRETE. Wire Nails and Tacks of all descriptions. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE CYLINDRICAL STEEL FENCE POSTS. 

HORSE and MULE SHOES, COLD ROLLED PLATES for deep stamping, 
etc. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS. Bleichert System. Locked coil track cable, locked 
wire cable and smooth coil track cable for Aerial Tramways. 

IRON and STEEL WIRE ROPE, bright and galvanized for all purposes. 
Bright and galvanized SASH CORD, galvanized CLOTHES LINES. 
Bare and insulated COPPER WIRE and CABLE of every description. 

COPPER RAIL BONDS, solid and stranded for electric railways. 

WEATHER PROOF INSULATED telephone and signal WIRE. Galvanized 
telegraph and telephone wire. 

ROUND and FLAT WIRE STEEL SPRINGS. PIG IRON, COAL and 
COKE. 

FABRICATED MATERIAL for railway bridges, highway bridges, turntables, 
transfer tables, barges, steel chimneys, steel buildings, mill buildings, 
office buildings, tanks, towers, transmission towers, trestles, cylinder 
piers. 

Qn/zW/ Tnmiii'icxz accompanied by exact specifics 
W e solicit inquiries finish, packing, etc., and the pu 



STEEL SHEETS, plain and corrugated; galvanized and painted. Galvanized 
sheets, “APOLLO” brand. Black sheets, “EAGLE” brand. Copper 
bearing sheets, “KEYSTONE” brand, either black or galvanized. 

TIN PLATE, “COKE,” “CHARCOAL” and “ TERNE.” 

PIPE, black and galvanized wrought, for steam, gas and water; American or 
English Standards. Lapwelded steel BOILER TUBES. CASING, 
TUBING and DRIVE PIPE. Oil and Gas Line Pipe. CONVERSE 
and MATHESON lead joint pipe. TUBULAR STEEL POLES. Lap- 
welded and seamless CYLINDERS. SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 

STEEL RAILS (Vignole) of all sections. Groove and guard rails for tram- 
ways. RAILS and ACCESSORIES. SPECIAL TRACK WORK, 
points and crossings. Manganese Steel Insert and solid Manganese Steel 
for electric and steam railroads. Portable SWITCHES, switch stands, 
rail braces, compromise joints, etc. STEEL RAILWAY TIES (Sleepers). 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL of all kinds; Joists, Channels, Tees, Angles, etc., 
for Bridges, Buildings and General Constructive work. Best quality 
BESSEMER and BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL BARS, Rounds, 
Squares, Flats, Ovals and Hexagons. Special bolt, rivet and shafting 
steel. STEEL SHEET PILING, STEEL MINE TIMBERS, OIL WELL 
DERRICKS, SCHOEN SOLID FORGED AND ROLLED STEEL 
WHEELS, VANADIUM STEEL, GEAR BLANKS. 

FORGED AXLES of highest quality for Locomotives, Railroad and Tram- 
way Cars. FORGINGS. 

HOOPS for barrels and casks, and TIES for baling. 

ns stating quantity desired, with full particulars as to size, weight, 

ses for which the goods are required. Special catalog on application. 



BANK OF MONTREAL 

Established over 100 Years 



Capital Paid Up, $20,000,000 Rest, $20,000,000 

Undivided Profits, $1,812,854 Total Assets, $545,304,809 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., President 
Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., Vice-President 

Lt.-Col. Molson, C.M.G., M.C. 
Harold Kennedy, Esq. 

H. W. Beauclerk, Esq. 

G. B. Fraser, Esq. 

Col. Henry Cockshutt 
J. H. Ashdown, Esq. 



R. B. Angus, Esq. 

Lord Shaughnessy, K.C.V.O. 

C. R. Hosmer, Esq. 

H. R. Drummond, Esq. 

D. Forbes Angus, Esq. 
William McMaster, Esq. 



E. W. Beatty, Esq., K.C. 



Head Office: MONTREAL 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, General Manager 

Travellers’ Cheques, 

Limited Cheques and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit issued, 

negotiable in all parts of the world 

Branches at all important points in Canada, and at 

Agencies: NEW YORK, 64 Wall Street 
LONDON, England, 47 Threadneedle Street 
West End Branch: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
CHICAGO, 27-29 South La Salle Street. 

PARIS, France, Bank of Montreal (France) 

1 7 Place Vendome 

New York, Chicago, Spokane, San Francisco, British 
American Bank (owned and controlled by Bank of 
Montreal), in the United States and at Mexico City. 




Executor, Administrator, Guardian Committee, 
Receiver, Assignee, or Liquidator. 

Trustees under wills, ir.ortg? 'es, marriage 
settlements, deeds of trust, and under appoint- 
ment of courts. Custodian of Sinking Funds. 
A Safe Deposit Company. Financial Agents of 
Corporations, Municipalities, and Individuals. 

Head Office 

9 St John St 

Montreal 
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Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. 

Limited 

TT'ZT'CC 77' T O BUILT, REPAIRED, 

V Fa li 1 / / i 1 OUTFITTED 

Lauzon, Levis, P. Q. 



DRIFTERS BUILT AT OUR YARDS READY FOR SEA 



Established 1876 

Sadler & Haworth 

TANNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Oak Leather Belting 

Lace Leather Belt Dressing Belt Cement Belt Fasteneis 

Factories at 

MONTREAL - TORONTO 

Branches : 

ST. JOHN, N.B., CALGARY, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
" Leather, like gold, has no substitute ” 



H. G. Trout Company 

KING IRON WORKS 

BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Manufacturers of High Grade 

PROPELLER WHEELS 

Marine Engines 
Brass and Iron Casting 
Large variety of Grate Bars in stock 

Write for particulars and Testimonials 




N. E. McClelland & Co. 

Naval Architects, Marine 
Engineers and Surveyors 

PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, SURVEYS, 
SUPERINTENDENCE CONSULTATIONS 
REPORTS, ETC., FOR ALL CLASSES OF MARINE WORK 

IMPERIAL BANK CHAMBERS 

286 St. James Street - MONTREAL 

TELEPHONE MAIN 3352 



The Canadian Towing & Wrecking 
C o., Limited 

TUGS for LAKE and HARBOR SERVICE 
WRECKING OUTFIT 

Air Compressors, capacity 500 to 2,500 cubic feet per 
minute. 

Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps. Diving Outfits. 
Lighters fitted to protect salvage. 

Derrick lighter equipped with Marconi Wireless. 

PORT ARTHUR FORT WILLIAM 
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Tidewater Shipbuilders 

LIMITED 

Completely equipped shops for 

Ship, Engine and Boiler Repairs 

at reasonable cost 

Correspondence Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

THREE RIVERS QUEBEC 
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Halifax Shipyards 

LIMITED 

HALIFAX, N.S. 

BUILDERS OF STEEL SHIPS 

4 Building Berths, each 500 feet long. 
REPAIRERS OF STEEL SHIPS. 

DR Y DOCK, Length 550 feet, Breadth 
102 feet Depth of water on sill 30 feet 
HULL REPAIRS. BOILER AND 
MACHINERY REPAIRS. 
ELECTRIC WELDING. 




Plan of Yards, covering twenty-five acres of land with 3,300 ft. of water frontage on Halifax Harbour 



Shipbuilding Yard, Dry Dock and Shops 

HALIFAX, N.S. 

Marine Slips and Repair Shops 

DARTMOUTH, N.S. 
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CANADIAN ALLIS-CHALMERS. LIMITED 



ENGINEERS - IRON £ BRASSFOUNDERS -BOILERMAKERS - SHIPBUILDERS 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 

MARINE ENGINES, BOILERS AND SHIP AUXILIARIES 



Vertical, Triple 

and Compound 



SHIPMENT OF SCOTCH MARINE BOILERS 14 -0 " i 12 -0' 

Marine Engines 



Capacities from 
200 H.P. to 4000 H.P. 



Deck Machinery and Ship Auxiliaries 

Condensers Marine Boilers Steering Engines 



Independent or 
“Built-in” types. 



“Scotch” or Water Tube, 
any size, delivered at Tidewater. 



Automatic, Combined Hand and 
Steam and Screw Gear Types 
with Telemotor. 



Edwards Air Pumps Feed and Bilge Pumps Circulating Pumps 

Send your Inquiries to the Marine Department 

CANADIAN ALUS-CHALMERS. LIMITED 



Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 



VANCOUVER OFFICE: 
1065 Pember Street 



MONTREAL OFFICE: 
158 St. Antoine Street 



HALIFAX OFFICE: 
178 Hollis Street 
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Gazette Printing Company, Limited 




